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The Confeffional ; or, a full and free Enquiry into the Right, Uti- 

tity, Edificaticn and Succe/s, of eftablifhing Syftematical confef- 
frons of Faith and Doétrine in Proteftant Churches. 8vo. 55. 
Bladon. 


HATEVER opinion may be entertained, or notice 
taken, of this work, by thofe whom it principally con- 
cerns to give it an attentive and ferious perufal, it will be read 
with pleafure, we are perfuaded, and with approbation, by 
every confiftent proteftant, by every friend to civil and religious 
liberty. | 
The great point our Author has in view, and for which he is 
an able and zealous advocate, is the reformation of our eccle- 
fiaftical conftitution ; a point in which the honour of Chrifti- 
anity, the interefts of religion, and the credit of the church of 
England, are intimately concerned. He does not feem to flat- 
ter himfelf, however, that any fteps towards a reformation will 
be taken by the prefent dignitaries of our church ;—and, pof- 
fibly, fome will fay * they are in the right; that they are wife 
and difcreet men ;—Men well acquainted with the genius and 
temper of the times in which they live; and who, from the 
heights of their elevated ftations, are enabled to take extenfive 
views of things, and to perceive the dangerous tendency of thofe 
romantic {chemes of reformation, which vi/onary mortals, who 
know little of the world, are apt to entertain.’— The dangercus 
tendency, indeed, of every ftep towards the reformation of our 
eftablifhed church, hath often been urged; but for our parts, 
we cannot fee what it is that men are afraid of. It hath, in- 
deed, been infinuated, that the dignified clergy are apprehenfive, 
that fhould a farther reformation take place, it might poffibly 
extend tao far, and affect their temporalities. But fuch an in- 
finuation, we verily believe to be highly injurious to the general 
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character of our clergy: who, for candour of difpofition, ge. 
nerofity of fentiment, good fenfe, and manly fpirit, are not to 
be exceeded by any fet of ecclefiaftics in the world. Where 
then fhall we look for the true caufe of their backwardnefs to 
fecond the laudable motion made, a few years ago, by the learned 
and worthy Authors of the Free and Candid Difquifitions ?___. 
Let us try whether we can difcover it, by the light held forth 
m the excellent performance before us. 

The author introduces his work with a long preface, which 
is both entertaining and inftructive.——‘* The author of the 
following performance, fays he, freely confefles himfelf to be 
one of thofe, who, in common with an eminent prelate, 
‘¢ have been feized with that epidemical malady of idle and vi- 
fionary men, the projecting to reform the public.” © Nor would 
he have any reafon to be afhamed of clafling with fo confpi- 
cuous a character, were it not that he hath unhappily taken an 
antipathy to that courfe of medicine, to which fo many others 
of the fraternity owe the recovery of their health and fenfes. He 
is ftill, alas! labouring to bring his project to bear, even when 
all the world about him, is exclaiming at the folly of every 
one who is engaged in fo defperate an enterprize. 

‘ The honeft truth is, he thinks the remedy worfe than the 
difeafe; having feldom obferved any one of thefe patients per- 
feétly cured, but by the application of a charm, which ufually 
operates in the other extreme; and, in the fhape of political /pec- 
tacles, reprefents the public as too good to need reformation; a 
fort of vifion which, of courfe, ends in a perfec conformity to the 
principles and manners in fafhion, and not feldom puts the 
reflored fanatic in a hopeful way of recovering with advantige, 
whatever he was in danger of lofing, by perfifting in his 
former réverie. 

© Our fage advifers will no doubt fuggeft that there is a middle 
way between the two extremes ; and that a man of prudence 
and probity, having tried his talent at reforming, without fuc- 
cefs, may well fit down contented, enjoy his own opinion, and 
practife his own virtue in fome corner out of the way of temp- 
tation, and, for the reft, leave others, who are willing to take 
the public as they find it, to make their beft of it. 

© To this fober counfel, I, for my own part, fhould have the 
lefs objefion, could I be fatished, that a meutral character in 
matters. conc2rning public reformation, where talents are 
vouchfafed, though ever fo {paringly, were to be juftified; and 
particularly where, as in this country, every man may, within 
decent reftrictions, pudblifh, as well as enjoy, his own opinion. 

¢ There are certain provinces and ftations, where, if the pub- 
lic really wants to be reformed, they who occupy them, ,muft 


be at fome trouble in ftifling their own convictions, before they 
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can lie down peaceably in the repofe of a neutrality. To many 
of thefe provinces belong confiderable degrees of influence and 
authority, fufficient to give weight and fuccefs to feafonable and 
fpirited remonftrances. And they who are in the loweft fta- 
tions of watchmen and labourers, may bear their teftimony, 
perhaps with more advantage than may be apprehended by thofe 
who confider not, from whom we are to look for the increafe of 
what is planted or watered by any hand. And wherever the obli- 
gation exifts, ] fhould think it can hardly be removed out of 
view, without opening the profpec& of fome difcomfort, at that 
awful period when every man’s final account fhall be called for. 

¢ But indeed, indolent neutrality is not a common, and hardly 
a poflible effect of the cure performed upon idle and vi/tnary 
reformers of the public. /dlene/s, in the proper fenfe of the 
term, is not their failing. ‘They are commonly perfons of aétive 
and lively {pirits, who are not eafy under want of employment, 
Their inexperience leads them into fanguine hopes, that fame, 
honours, and rewards muft crown their labours. It is incon- 
ceivable to them, that where the public is fo grofsly and noto- 
rioufly wrong, it fhould not acknowledge its obligations to thofe 
who intereft themfelves to fet it right, by the moft fubftantial 
inftances of its gratitude. And this is the zd/e part of the cha 
rater, in the figurative fenfe. 

‘ But when the aftonifhed vifionary finds his miftake, and 
perceives that public error of the moft palpable kind, has its 
champions ready armed at all points, and prepared to difpute 
every inch of ground with him, — that nothing would be got 
by the unequal conflict but difgrace, contempt, and poverty ; 
human nature, and an impatience to be figuring with eclat, 
commonly bring him over, without much hefitation, to the 
furer fide ; where he fets himfelf to act the part of a true profe- 
hte, that is to fay, to reform backwards, with a violence and 
precipitation proportioned to the fufpicions his new allies might 
entertain of his hankering after his old deviations, fhould 
he not give the moft {pirited proofs of his effectual con- 
verfion, 

‘ Were not the fubject of too ferious a nature, (for the par- 
ticulars above are to be underftood of reformation and reformers 
of religious matters) and were not the Dramatis perfone of too 
folemn a.caft to be exhibited in Comedy, one might give very 
diverting inftances of this kind of frailty, in more than one 
of thofe who have affected, with a kind of philofophical gri- 
mace, to ridicule their own former conduct as idle and vifionary, 
but aifo, to fill up the meafure of their merit with their party, 
have been the fo: wardeft to expofe, reprobate, and to the ut- 
moft of their goodwill, per/ecute thofe who perfift in this epide- 
mical folly. 
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‘ The perfifers indeed are but few; and no wonder. Ay 
their difcouragements confidered, they may be faid, like Abraz 
ham, againft hope, to believe in hope. In the firft ranks of their 
adverfaries appear thofe who enjoy plentiful emoluments from 
the nature and contruction of the e/fablifhment, who are therefore 
concerned to defend every thing belonging to it, not becaufe it 
is true, or reafonable, or righteous in itfelf, or with refpeét to the 
defign of the Go/pel, but becaufe it is effablifhed. With litigants 
of this complexion, arguments drawn from reafon, from {crip- 
ture, from the moft notorious facts, are of no force. When 
particular anfwers fail them, they have general ones at hand, 
which do their bufinefs effectually. Public authority, long 
pofleffion, the concurrence of the majority, the danger to pub- 
lic peace from attempts to innovate, &c. &c. &c. have fuch a 
formidable appearance, even in the eyes of fome of the warmeft 
friends of Reformation, that they will often fhudder at the te- 
merity of their own champions, when they confider with whom, 
and with what they are to engage, and ({uch are the effeéts of 
this kind of intimidation) will fupprefs their own fpeculations, 
to avoid fufpicions of being connected with a fet of men, whom 
the nature and tenor of fuch anfwers, go near to ftigmatize 
with fomething more heinous than faction and fedition.’ 

This whole cafe with its feveral appendages, is fet forth by 
Mr. Bayle in fo mafterly a manner, that our Author cannot re- 
fift the temptation of giving his Readers a pretty long extract 
from him: this gives him an opportunity of making fome 
very pertinent reflections arifing from the cafe as ftated by Bayle, 
eompared with the conduét of the Anti-reformers in our owr 
country. 

‘ The weaknefs of the few anfwers that have been made, fays 
he, to the important remontftrances of ferious and judicious men 
on the article of a farther reformation, and the fupercilious con- 
tempt with which the moft refpectful, as well as the moft rea- 
fonable of them have been pafled by, muft detract fomething 
from the eftimation of thofe whom the thinking part of man- 
kind will fuppofe to be chiefly ‘concerned to take notice of 
them. It will look like a combination to adhere to the efta- 
blifhed fyftem, for fome political purpofes not fit to be 
owned; while no follicitude is perceived to relieve the rea- 
fonable fcruples of confcientious diffenters, or to confult the real 
neceflities of our own people by fubftituting, in the room of 
hackneyed, and not-always juftifyable forms, more intelligible, 
as well as more animating methods of public worfhip, and pub- 
lic edification. 

‘ To be plainer ftill, this temper and conduct in a fet of 
men, many of whom make it appear, on other occafions, that 
they want neither learning nor capacity to form an accurate 
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judgment on fo interefting a cafe, will hardly allow us to think 
them in earneft in their weekly exhortations to chriftian piety 
and virtue, or the zeal they occafionally exprefs for the pro- 
teftant religion and government. Their doétrine, contrafted 
by their practice, will look to the difcerning part of the pub- 
lic, as if nothing was meant by thefe terms, in their mouths, 
but mere conformity to an ecclefiaKical eftablifhment, and a 
sefolution to fupport and, defend that at all events, with, or 
without reafon. 

¢ But if ever the mafk fhould fall off in fome future fkirmith, 
(the probable and frequent effect of a rivalfhip for temporal 
honours and emoluments) and one of the parties fhould be re- 
duced to the neceffity of leaning upon the friends of reforma- 
tion, by way of balance to the other; ’tis then that the labours of 
thefe zd/e and vif/tanary men may come to have their weight, and 
fome of thofe, at leaft, who are now pining away in a de- 
{ponding obfcurity, under the frowns of their difobliged fu- 
periors, may pofiibly live to fee the way they have been preparing, 
gradually opening to the accomplifhment of what all well in- 
formed Chriftians and confiftent Proteftants have been fo long 
and fo ardently wifhing for in vain. 

‘ But let this happen when it will, the church will not get 
half fo much credit by a reformation into which fhe is compelled 
by an unwelcome neceflity, as would attend her undertaking it 
freely and of her own bounty.’ 

Our very fenfible Author now proceeds to give his Readers a 
curfory view of the fteps taken, by authority, to reform the 
church of England, after the fettlement of it by Queen Eliza- 
beth’s act of uniformity, with fome very pertinent remarks upon 
them. He goes on in the next place, to confider one intereft- 
ing circumftance in our prefent eftablifhment, which has not a 
little employed the {peculations of men of the firft abilities of 
all parties, viz. the /acramental teff, enjoined as a qualification 
for holding civil offices: and here the Reader will find fome 
very acute and judicious obfervations upon the Alliance between 
Church and State. 

After this he proceeds as follows. ‘ It may now perhaps 
be expected that I fhould give fome account of a publication, 
which has in it fo very little of the complexion of the times, 
and which appears at a feafon, where there is but little profpect 
of engaging the attention of the public to fubjects of this na- 
ture and tendency. 

‘ ‘The Reader will perceive, that fome part of thefe papers 
were written at times very diltant from others, and not in the 
fame order in which they now appear. Perfons and faéts are 
mentioned or alluded to, which, when they were noticed, were 
Fill upon the ftage, but have now many of them difappeared ; 
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nor has the Au.nor perhaps been fufficiently careful to adjuft 
his remarks upon them to the prefent period, fo as to avoid the 
imputation of anachroni{ms. 

¢ Lhe Free and Candid Difquifitions, and afterwards the Effay 
on Spirit, gave occafion to feveral little pamphlets on the fub- 
ject of a review of our public fervice, and to the difcuffion of 
feveral particular points, which were fuppofed to be proper ob- 
jects of it. And at the fame time, when cards were not in the 
way, the fame topics were debated in private parties. 

‘ Into one of thefe the Author was accidentally thrown, 
where it was his hap to mention a glaring inconfiftency in the 
cafe of fubfcription to our eftablifhed articles of rel gien. Some 
gentlemen of good fenfe and refpectable ftations, then prefent, 
exprefled the utrmoft furprize on the occafion; nor did a digni- 
fied divine, who alfo made one of the company, feem to have 
been apprized of the impropriety before it was then mentioned, 
though for the honour of the church, he made an attempt at a 
folution by that fort of cafuiftry, of which feveral famples may 
be met with in the enfuing difcourfes. 

¢ One of the lay-gentlemen defired to have the cafe ftated 
upon paper, which after fome time, was prefented to him, and 
makes a part of the following work, though placed at fome 
diftance from the beginning. In going through the particulars 
then to be confidered, the author found new matter arifing 
upon him; which he purfued at leifure hours, without thinking 
of putting any thing into form upon the fubject immediately. 

‘ In thofe days, the two principal fees were filled with two 

relates, well known, while they were in fubordinate ftations, 
Fe their zealous attachment to civil liberty, and for their en- 
Jarged, generous, and Chriftian fentiments in religion ; in which 
one of them perfifted to the Jaft moment of his life, and in 
the higheft eminence of ftation, and gave proof of it in a re- 
markable inflance, which, when the time comes to give his 
character its full luftre, will do him honour with our lateft 
potterity. 

‘ Here was then encouragement to venture fomething for the 
truth, and on that fair occafion, the author methodized and put 
the finifhing hand to his collections. But a fudden change. in 
the face of affairs quickly convinced him, that a publication of 
fuch fentiments would be now quite out of feafon. 

¢ It would certainly now be demanded, if out of feafon then, 
what is it that hath brought to light a work of this fort at a 

eriod, when there is not only fo confiderable a change in the 
public tafte, but when other circumftances, unfavourable to the 
caule of reformation, feem to diffuade an enterprize of this 
kind, for {till more cogent reafons? : 
: 7 . +i 
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« It may look like a paradox to allege (in anfwer to this ex- 
poftulation) that there are others who can give a better account 
of this matter than the author himfelf; which however is pretty 
much the cafe. Suffice it to fay on the part of the author, that 
his principal inducement to acquiefce in the publication was, 
his obferving the redoubled efforts of popery to enlarge her 
borders, without being at the pains, as heretofore, to cover 
her march, and the furprizing indifference with which fome 
public and even clamorous notices of her progrefs were received, 
where, one would have thought, both intereft and duty were 
concerned to remark and obftru@ her paflage.’ 

What our Author intimates here, and in other parts of his 
work, concerning the fpread of popery, and the indifference of 
thofe who are principally concerned to watch her fteps, and 
check her progrefs, is very alarming, and calls aloud for the 
attention of every friend to the liberties of his country. Even 
upon the fuppofition that what is faid upon this fubje& is not 
always fufficiently grounded, it can never be improper to havea 
watchful eye over our avowed and inveterate enemies, who, we 
well know from fatal experience, will avail themfelves of every 
favourable opportunity to hurt us, and who are well acquainted 
wich the various arts of feducing the ignorant and unfufpedting. 

We now'come to the work itfelf, which is divided into eight 
chapters; in the firft of which our worthy Author takes a fum- 
mary view of the rife, progrefs, and fuccefs of eftablifhed con- 
fefions of faith and doétrine in Proteftant churches. In the 
fecond he confiders the claim of a right to eftablifh confeffions 
as tefts of orthodoxy, in Prote/faxt churches ; and in the third 
examines, very particularly, their expedience and utility. 

The fourth chapter contains a particular examination of Bi- 
fhop Burnet’s introduétion to the expofition of the thirty-nine 
articles of the church of England. Before our Author confiders 
his lordfhip’s folutions of the feveral difficulties which have been 
fuppofed to encumber the ca‘e of our Englifh fubfcriptions, he 
thinks it neceflary to give a little previous attention to the mo- 
tives and reafons which engaged his lordfhip in this particular 
work of expounding the articles of our church. 

In the fenfible conclu/ion, fubjoined to this prelate’s biffory of 
his own times, his lordfhip has not fcrupled to declare, that the 
requiring [ubfcrittion to the 39 articles is a great impofition. He 
had exprefled himfelf to the fame purpofe to the principal men 
of Geneva, with refpect to their confenfus deftrire, many years 
before he could have apy view to the circumftances which gave 
rife to the Expofition, and that with fo much zeal and eloquence, 
that, according to the writer of his life, (a witnefs worthy of 
all belief) it was through his credit, and the weight of his cha- 
ra¢ter, that the clergy at Geneva were releafed from thefe fub- 
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{criptions, and only left fubject to punifhment or cenfure, in 
cafe of writing or preaching againft the eftablifhed doGtrine. 

Thefe being his lordfhip’s uniform fentiments, in the earlier, 
as well as the latter part of his life, a queftion is naturally fug- 
gefted, why he fhould write a book, in the mean time, with 
the avowed purpofe of making men eafy under their obligations 
to fubfcribe ? An attempt which could have no other tendency 
than to perpetuate the impofition in all fucceeding times. For 
the point the Bifhop was to clear being this, that the articles 
were capable of the feveral fenfes of different Doétors, the confe- 
quence would be, that a/] might fately fubfcribe them: which 
would of courfe fupercede the neceffity of abolifhing fubfcrip- 
tions on the part of the church, let the impofition be ever fo 
grievous to thofe who could not come into the Bifhop’s expe- 
dients ; and this, as his lordfhip had good reafon to know, was 
no uncommon cafe. 

Whether Bifhop Burnet confidered, or indeed whether he faw 
his enterprize in this point of light, our Author fays, cannot 
be determined. That there were /ome confiderations, however, 
which, notwithftanding the weight of a royal command, madeé 
him enter upon this tafk with no little reluctance, appears 
pretty plainly, he thinks, from the following particulars. 

1. In his lorcfhip’s remarks on the examination of his expo- 
fition of the fecend article of our church, pag. 2. we are in- 
formed that he undertook his expoftion, at the command of 

ducer’ Mary; by whom he likewife fays elfewhere, he was 
firit moved to write it. But in the preface to his expofition, 
he fays, he was firft moved to undertake that work, by the 
great prelate, who then fat at the helm (Archbifhop Tillotfon) 


and only determined in it, by the command above-mentioned 


afterwards. 
* You may, if you pleafe, fays our Author, call this a con- 
radiction ; to me the truth of the cafe is clearly this, that the 
great prelate, unable to prevail with his friend Burnet, to un- 
ceriake an affair of that nature at his own moticn, applied to 
the Queen, whofe influence, added to his own, left the good 
E thep no room to decline the fervice, however difagreeable it 
might be to him. | 
‘ 2. The Queen and the Archbifhop, dying foon after the 
exp fiiion was finifhed, and before it was put to the prefs, the 


Litnop, as he informs us himfelf, ‘* being advifed not to ' 


puchih it, by fome of his friends,- who concurred with him in 
epinion, that fuch a work would lay him open to many mali- 
cious attacks, kept it by him, in manufcript, no lefs than five 


years: at the end of which interval, he was prevailed on by the 
Archbuhop [Tennifon] and many of his own order, to delay 
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the publifhing it no longer *., To which follicitations, we 
may fuppofe his lordfhip to have given way with the lefs diffi- 
culty, as he was now at liberty to fpeak his mind in a preface, 
which it is highly probable, had never feen the light in the cir- 
cumftances we now have it, if the Queen and Tillotfon had 
furvived the publication of the expofition. For, 

¢ 3. In this preface, the Bifhop takes particular care to ap- 
prize his readers, ‘* that his expofition was not a work of au- 
thority; and that in what he had done, he was, as to the far 
greater part, rather an hiftorian, and a collector of what others 
had written, than an author himfelf.” But what is ftill more, he 
there freely declares, the flender opinion he had of the effect of 
fuch expedients as he had fuggefted in his zmtroduéction. ‘* The 
fettling on fome equivocal formularies,” fays his lordfhip, ¢ will 
never lay the contention that has arifen, concerning the chief 
points in difference between the Lutherans, and the Calvinifts +.” 
An obfervation which will equally hold good, with refpeé& to 
equivocal fenfes put upon more pofitive and dogmatical for- 
mularies. In neither cafe are the men of different fyftems 
“ left free, as the Bifhop thinks they fhould be, to adhere to 
their own opinions :” and fo long as they are not, they will be 
for ever ftruggling to break loofe. No peace will enfue. 

‘ Thefefentiments, | humbly apprehend had not appeared where 
wenow find them; if the expofition had been publifhed as foon as it 
was finifhed. ‘The right reverend Author would moft probably 
have fupprefied them, in mere tendernefs to the good Archbifhop, 
whofe notions concerning thele healing meafures, and middle ways 
were very different from thofe of Bifhop Burnet. His Grace’s 
temper was mild and cautious, even to the borders of timidity. 
His leading object was to keep church-matters in peace. What 
he thought of fub{criptions is not very clear. Pofiibly he might 
think they were unwarrantable impofitions, and wifh at the 
bottom, to be well rid of them f. But the virulence of the 


*<« Hit. O. T. ubi fupra. | 

t ‘ See Bayle’s Di. Muscutus, Rem. [G] 

T* And yet Dr. Birch, in his Life of this eminent prelate, hath 
pieferved an anecdote, by no means favourable to this furmife. I 
mean that ftrange equivalent propofed by his Grace, in lieu of 
hecommon form of fubicription, viz. We do Submit to the dofrine, dif- 
Gpine, and worfbip of the Church of England, as it SHALL BE eftabl:fbed 
by law, and promife to teach and pradtife accordingly, ‘This would be 
owing our necks to the yoke with a witnef:, What we fubfcribe to 
iow, is before us; and in a condition to be examined before hand. 
Vhat SHALL BE eftablifhed hereafter, we know not, , By fucha fubfcrip- 
it, 2 man might oblige himfelf to teach and praétife popery itfelf : 

The Church of England,” {aid Bifhop Burnet once in a debate, ‘ is 
"equivocal exprefiion ; and if popery fhould prevail, it would be called 
the Church of England fill.” See Wow Geri, pag, 68. Birch, Life of 
Tiliesfon, Svo, pag. 183.” 
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oppofition to a propofed review of the liturgy in 1680, had taught 
him caution with refpect to fuch attempts. His Grace mioht 
and certainly did, wifh to procure more liberty for himfelf and 
all honeft men, to write and fpeak their fentiments freely. But 
the articles flood in the way, an immoveable barrier to the church 
—a fort of a guard-houfe, to which the centinels of the hierarchy 
were for ever dragging poor culprits, who had ftrayed ever fo little 
beyond the verge of the court. All that could be done, as the 
cafe then ftood, was to expound thefe articles fo, that men of dif. 
ferent opinions might fubfcribe them; and by that means, be 
brought to bear with each other in controvertible points, and to 
debate matters freely, without incurring fufpicions or reproaches 
of herefy or prevarication. Into this fervice, I prefume, was 
the Bifhop of Salifbury prefled by his Grace of Canterbury ; and 
with whatever reluctance he might undertake it, we may be 
fure he would never mortify his friend by publicly declaring, as 
he does in his preface, the contemptible opinion he had of fuch 
expedients. 

‘ 4. There is one circumftance farther to be obferved on this 
fubje&t, which is well worth our notice. Bifhop Burnet was 
under a greater difficulty with refpeé& to fuch an undertaking, 
than moft men. The readieft way to have anfwered Tillotfon’s 
purpofe, would have been to confider and expound this. articu- 
lar fyftem fo, that fubfcription to it might ftand for no more 
than a peaceable acquiefcence, or, at moft, an engagement not 
openly to contradict it. But unluckily for the prefent expounder, 
he had long before declared in a celebrated work, ‘* that there 
appeared no reafon for this conceit, no fuch thing [as their 
‘being intended only for articles of peace] being declared when 
the articles were firft fet out; infomuch, that they who fub- 
{cribed them then, did either believe them-to be true, or elfe 
they did grofsly prevaricaie*.” 

© It is, indeed, highly probable, that his lordfhip never al- 
tered his opinion in this matter. For even when his Expsftion 
was about to be publifhed, Bifhop Wiliams ftrongly recom- 
mended, that they might be confidered only as articles of peate. 
Upon which the late Judge Burnet, mentioning this incident in 
his father’s life, obferves, ‘* that there might, perhaps, be rea- 











fon to wifh that they had only been impofed as fuch, but there 
was nothing in our conftitution to warrant an expofitor in giv- 
ing that fenfe to them.” His father was plainly in the fame fen- 
timents when he fet out his Expofition ; which makes it the mor 
extraordinary, that fome modern writers fhould ftill contend 
for this pacific fenfe of fubfcription, when two fuch able judges 
the one of the original intention of the church, the other of tht 


* Hift, Reformat. vol. ii. p. 169. - 
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point of law, have fo clearly and pofitively determined againft 


ee Whether Bifhop Burnet would have given more room to 
fubfcribers in his Expofition, if that paflage in his Hifory of the 
Reformation had been out of the way, it would even be imperti- 
nent to guefs. Had Bifhop Williams been the expofitor, he 
would, it is likely, have carried fubfcriptions no higher than an 
obligation to acquiefce in the doctrine of our articles ; upon a 
prefumption, poffibly, that the prefent generation, if they could 
agree upon it, need not be bound by the original intention of 
the church or the compilers. Sir ‘Thomas Burnet, however, 
we fee, carries us back to our conffitution ; and that implies, 
that what was once the intention of the church in this matter, 
muft be ftill her intention: and fo, undoubtedly, thought the 
bifhop his father. And as his lordfhip had al] along feen things 
in this light, it is amazing to me, that the fenfe he exprefled of 
the firft fubfcriptions, in his Hiffory of the Reformation, fhould 
not fuggeft to him, that he could no more give the fubfcribers 
of the prefent age the privilege of availing themfelves of different 
grammatical fenies, than he could allow them to confider the ar- 
ticles, as articles of peace. 

‘ His lordfhip hath faid in plain terms, ‘* that they who fub- 
fcribed the articles when they were firft fet out, did either be- 
lieve them to be true, or elfe they did grofsly prevaricate.” 
Now, if they believed them to be true, they certainly believed 
them to be true in one precife uniform fenfe, that is to fay, in a 
fenfe exclufzve of all diverfity of opinion, as the title of the articles 
plainly imports. And if fo, what is there in our conftitution to 
warrant an expofitor to allow men to fubfcribe in diferent 
fenfes? If the firft fubfcribers would have prevaricated in fo 
doing, the original intention of the compilers will fix the fame 
reproach upon all fubfcribers who deviate from the church’s 
fenfe to this hour. 

‘ But whether we are right in fuppofing the good bifhop to 
have undertaken this tafk againft the grain or not, we have 
good reafon to believe, that his fuccefs did not yield him the 
hivheft fatisfa€tion in the latter end of his life. His difcontent 
will appear by and by, in a citation from a pamphlet he 
was obliged to write in defence of his Expofition, im- 
mediately after it was publifhed ; and in his golden legacy, at 
the end of his laft hiftory, he fcruples not to fay, “ that the 
seater part of the clergy fubfcribe the articles without ever exa- 
mining them, and others do it becaufe they mu/? do it, though 
they can hardly fatisfy their confciences about fome things in 
them.” Is not this faying, that al] his pains in expounding the 
articles, and all his expedients to temper the cafe of fubfcription 
tall taftes and complexions, had been abfolutcly thrown away ; 
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and that fubfcription, after all the colours that can be put upon 
it, is no better than an unwarrantable impofition ? 

‘ I cannot leave this view of the connexion between thefe 
two prelates Tillotfon and Burnet, without a fhort reflexion on 
thee trimming methods in matters of religion. When were they 
ever known to fucceed ? And where were they ever known to 
conciliate the mind of any one of thofe unreafonable zealots, to 
whofe humour they were accommodated ? We, of this gene- 
ration, have lived to fee how greatly Archbifhop Tillotfon was 
miftaken, in thinking to win over the high churchmen of thofe 
days, by his healing expedients. His gentle, lenitive fpirit, 
was to their bigotry, what oil is to the fire. B. Burnet’s friend- 
fhip for the archbifhop carried him into thefe meafures, contrar 
to his natural bent, and in mere complaifance to the archbifhop’s 
apprehenfions of a ftorm, which he dreaded above all other 
things. And I remember to have heard fome gold men rejoice, 
that Burnet was kept down by Tillotfon’s influence, from puth- 
ing the reformation of the church to an extremity that might 
have endangered the government itfelf. Some of thefe men, 
however, might have remembered, that when the archbifhop 
was no longer at hand to temper Burnet’s impetuofity, the latter 
had prudence fufficient to balance his courage, and to keep him 
from attempting, what he had fenfe enough to perceive was im- 
practicable. But after all, what has been the confequence of 
Tillotfon’s gentlenefs, and Burnet’s complaifance for the times? 
even this; thefe two eminent lights of the Englifh church, could 
not have been more oppofed while they lived, or more abufed 
and vilified fince they died, had they firmly and vigoroufly pro- 
moted, at all adventures, that reformation in the church of 
England, which, they were both of them deeply confcious, fhe 
very much wanted *,’ 

The fifth chapter contains a view of the embarrafled and fluctu- 
ating cafuiftry of thofe divines, who do not approve of, or differ 
from, B. Burnet’s method of juftifying fubfcription to the 39 
articles of the church of England.—The heroes of this chapter 
are Bifhop Conybeare, the Doctors Nicholls, Bennet, Water- 
land, Stebbing, &c. Our Author concludes it thus: 

< If the fubje& were not too ferious, fays he, one might find 
abundance of mirthful entertainment, in the guirfés and /ubtleties 
of thefe eminent do@ors. But fhould we laugh at them, no 





* « Befides the flaler inftances of the outrageous treatment thefe two 
eminent prelates have met with in and nearer their own times, how im- 
placably the malice of fome men purfues them even to the prefent mo- 
ment, may be feen in an abufive and fcandalous charafer given to Bithop 
Burnet, in a late thing calied, O//rvations upon Tacitus ; and in fome 


gacebite Remarks on the Life of Archbi/hop Tillotfen, by Dr. en ’ 
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doubt but we fhould be told, that we wounded the church and 
religion through their fides. We fhall therefore content our- 
felves with recommending to them to confider, how far this'ridi- 
culous felf-contra jiéting cafuiftry may have been inftrumental in 
giving diffenters a contemptible opinion of our church and her 
difcipline, and in making our holy religion itfelf (though in 
reality it has nothing to do, either with the cafuifts or the ca- 
fuiftry) the fport and fcorn of infidels. 

‘ t not doubt, but fome perfons will be curious to know, 
how it was poffible for men fo famous in their generation, who 
were fo learned, judicious, and penetrating in other things, and 
who all thought they were driving the fame nail, to be fo con- 
tradictory and inconfiftent, not only with each other, but even 
with themfelves? Let fuch curious enquirers know then, that 
all thefe experienced workmen were endeavouring to repair, and 
daub with untempercd mortar, certain /frongholds and partition 
walls, which it was the defign of the gofpel to throw down and 
to level. An attempt of this fort could hardly be more agreeable 
to the divine will, than the building at Babel. And no marvel 
that the craft/men fhould meet with the like fuccefs. ‘That is to 
fay, that their language fhould be confounded, and rendered un- 
intelligible both to each other, and to all who are otherwife 
concerned to underftand it. ; 

‘ It is true thefe particular doors, are all gone off the ftage. 
But they have'left plenty of difciples behind them, who affe& to 
fpeak the jargon of their refpetive mafters. And it is certain, 
that, while our fubfcriptions continue upon the prefent footing, 
there will be no end of accufsmg on one fide, or of recriminating 
on the other. Let us, at length, come to fome temper with 
each other, and, if a form of words cannot be agreed upon, which 
every Chriftian minifter may fubferibe willingly, and with a good 
confcience, let us join in a petition to the legiflature, that the 
expedient propofed, not long ago, in one of our monthly pam- 
phlets, may receive thé fan&tion of law ; namely, that the affair 
of fubfcription fhould henceforth be confidered in no other light, 
than as an office of infurance for our refpeciive preferments.’ 

In the fixth chapter our Author examines the fentiments and 
reafonings of thofe writers who have pleaded for a latitude in fub- 
fcribing to the articles and liturgy of the church of England, 
upon the fuppofition that every proteftant church mutt act con- 
fiftently with its profefling to affert and maintain Chriftian li- 
berty. This he acknowledges is the moft difagreeable part of 
his undertaking, namely, that of declaring, and giving reafons 
for his diffatistaction with fuch arguments, as the fons of truth 
and Jiterty have offered, by way of jultifying their compliance 
with the church in this demand of fubfcripticn to her liturgy and 
articles. 

©‘ When 
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‘ When we confider, fays he, the irrefiftible force and pera 
{picuity of that epi by which fome of thefe worthies 
(when debating the queftion concerning church-power in the 
abftrac&t) have demonftrated the unreafonablenefs of that de- 
mand, as well as the inconfiftency of it with the profeffions of 
every proteftant church, one cannot but lament, that, to the 
laurels they gained in that difputation, they did not add the 
glory of becoming confeffors to their own principles, and of ra- 
ther declining the affluence of a plentiful income, or the figure 
of a fuperior ftation, than accept of thefe emoluments on cons 
ditions, which muft have been impofed upon them with fome 
violence to their inclinations. 

© It is true, fome of thefe have faid, that “* the reafonable- 
nefs of conformity to the church of England is perfeétly con- 
fiftent with the rights of private judgment*.” But they muft 
only mean, of their own private judgment. For it is well 
known, that others who diflent from the church of England, are 
clearly juftified in fuch diffent, upon thofe very principles which 
thefe conforming writers have laid down ; and confequently, the 
nonconformity of the one is juft as reafonable as the conformity of the 
other. On the other hand, it is equally well known, that the 
moft eminent and fuccefsful defenders of our church-eftablith- 
ment, are they who have attacked thefe principles of liberty, and 
have proceeded upon the fuppofition that the private judgment 
of individuals ought to give way to the authority of the church; 
being well aware that, if thefe theories of Chriftian liberty are 
allowed to ftand upon a firm foundation, it would be impoffible 
to vindicate the church of England, with refpeét to the particu- 
lars of her conftitution. And therefore I muft own, I never 
could fee how the authors and defenders of thefe theories could 
make their conformity confiftent with the enjoyment of their 
rights of private judgment, otherwife than by fuppofing that it 
might be reafonable for them to fubmit to conditions, which it is 
unreafonable in the church to impofe. 

‘ In the mean time, their adverfaries have long and loudly 
accufed them of prevarication, in complying with the church; 
which, whether the accufation be juft or not, has certainly taken 
much from the influence they might have had, both with the 
true friends of Chriftian hberty, and the partial and prejudiced 
retainers to church power. On which account it has been a 
great misfortune to the prefent generation, and will be a greater 
to the next, that thefe gentlemen did not ftand aloof a little 
longer, till they had tried at leaft what conceffions the church 
wou.d have made them, rather than have wanted their fervices, 


= « Dr, Sykes’s Anfwer to Rogers’s Vifible and Invifible Church of 
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which, under all difadvantages, have been fo great an honour 
and an ornament to her. es 

‘ What might not the firmnefs of an Hales or a Chilling. 
worth formerly, or more lately of a Clarke or an Hoadley, have 
obtained for us by this time? Which of us all, abufed and vili- 
fed as thefe men have been, by bigots of different clafles, would 
have wifhed to have feen them in another communion? And 
who is he that will affirm, the church eftablifhed has loft no- 
thing by depriving thefe champions of the power of adding to 
their victories over the fpiritual tyranny of Rome, a complete 
and folid vindication of her own doétrine, difcipline, and. wor- 


ai 
ae that day is paft and gone beyond recall ; with this cold 
comfort indeed, that thefe worthy men have left their principles 
to thofe among us, who are inclined to profit by them. From 
thefe principles, compared with their practice, we cannot but 
judge they were under fome fmall reftraint, touching the fubject 
now in hand. And if it fhould be found, upon a fair exami- 
nation, that, for the fake of preferving the appearance of con- 
fiftency, they have fet their apologies for fubfcribing in a light 
which has thrown. back the real truth into fhade and obfcurity ; 
it is but juftice to bring it once more forward to public view ; 
if haply a circumftance in our difcipline, which has more or lefs 
turned to our reproach with diflenters of all denominations, may 
at length be either quite difcarded, or put into.a condition fit to 
be owned by every honeft man and fincere proteftant among us.’ 

In the feventh chapter our Author endeavours to difcover 
whence the practice of fubfcribing the 39 articles in different 
fenfes, was derived ; and- by what fort of cafuifts, and what fort 
of reafoning it was firft propagated, and has been fince efpoufed. 
—In the laft chapter he fums up the account, and confiders ta 
what it amounts. 

Before we take our leave of the prefent work, (on which we 
could with pleafure have enlarged farther, had our limits per- 
mitted ) we think it incumbent upon us, as friends to liberty and 
freedom of enquiry, earneftly to recommend it to the attentive 
perufal of our Readers. The main fubje& of this performance 
has, indeed, been often difcufled by writers of the firft diftinc- 
tion for learning and abilities; notwithftanding which, our 
Author, by his extenfive knowledge of our ecclefiaftical hiftary 
and conftitution, and by a variety of interefting anecdotes, has 
treated it in a manner equally inftructive and agreeable. There 
is little profpeét indeed of his feeing the fcheme of reformation: 
take place, which he feems to have fo much at heart: the con- 
Itioufnefs, however, of doing every thing in his power to for- 
ward this good work, muft give him great fatisfaction, and ren- 
det him the object of the efteem of every confiderate, impartial, 
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and public fpirited Reader. In regard to the dignitaries of oyr 
church, they would do well to retlect, that every work of this 
kind muft create and ftrengthen prejudices againft them; and 
that the time may come, when, in order to fecure their tem. 
poralities, (if that be their great object) they will be glad to fa- 
vour the views and wifhes of the friends of REFoRMATiIon. 
But how much rather were it to be defired, that they would 
bear in mind the falutary hint from our Author, already 
quoted ; viz. ‘¢ That the church will not get half fo much Crepyy 
by a REFORMATION into which fhe is COMPELLED by an unwel- 
come NECESSITY, as would attend her undertaking it FREELY and 


of her own BOUNTY.” 
R.. 
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Fourteen Sermons preached on feveral Occafions. By Thomas 
Secker, L. D, now Lord Arch-Bifhop of Canterbury. 8vo, 
- 5s. Rivington. 


Cnleg 
H ESE Sermons, ar of which have appeared feparately 
before; are on the following occafions. 

Sermon I. Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford on A@ 
Sunday, July 8,:1733. 

II. On the 3oth of January, 1733-4. 

III. On the death of Queen Caroline, 1737. 

IV. Before the Lord Mayor on Eafter Monday, 1737. 

V. Before the Houfe of Lords, on the 2gth of May, 1739. 

VI. Before the Society for the Propagation of the Gofpel, 
1740. : 
Tat. At the Anniverfary Meeting of the Charity Schools, 
1743 

Vi. On Occafion of the Earthquake, 175c. 

IX. On refigning the Rectory of St. James’s Weftminfter, 
1750. 

X. Before the Governors of the London Hofpital, 1754. 

XI. At the Yearly Meeting of the Religious Societies, 
1754+ 
XII. Before the Society for promoting Englith Proteftant 
working Schools in Ireland, 1757. 

XIII. On the fifth of November, 1758. 

XIV. On the Anniverfary of his Majefty’s Acceffion, 1761. 

The rft, ath, 5th, 6th, 7th, roth and rath of thefe fermons have 
been publifhed before; the reft are now, for the firft time, commu- 
nicated to the public. From the 8th fermon, as it is one of thole 
that had not hitherto been printed, we fhall feleét a fpecimen of 
the moft Reverend Author’s pulpit compofitions. This dil- 


courfe ison the fubject of the earthquake, and the text Is Pfalm, 
ii, Ile 
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fi, t1. Serve the Lord with fear and rejoice unto him with reve- 
rence.——— T hus it opens—* The paffion of fear is an extreme- 
ly neceffary one for all creatures, whofe good or evil depends 
on their behaviour: for it prompts them inftattly to avoid what- 
éver would harm them: and accordingly God hath given it a 
ftrong and deep:root in human'natare. But as our frame is 
difordered throughout,’ we are liable, in this refpect, as well 
as many more, now to exceed, now to be deficient: and fear- 
ing too little, on fome occafions, is the caule of our fearing, 
‘on others, much more, than elfe we fhould need. Religion, 
if we permit it, will regulate all our inward feelings to our 
prefent and eternal adyantage: and is particularly ferviceable, 
not only in exciting, bat rien and moderating this. With- 
out religion, there may ‘be endlefs alarms. Were not the world 
governed by infinite jaftice and goodnefs; every perfon, that 
would, might, in multitudes of cafes, do any hurt.to others, 
with impunity: and all mifchief of all kinds befall us, how- 
ever innocent, fingly or jointly, through the whole courfe of 
life, unalleviated by a profpe& of recompence after death. Nay 
indeed, as nothing hinders, but that, if it were poffible for us 
to exift without God here, it might be’ poffible hereafter too : 
there could be no certainty, that death itfelf would end our 
fufferings, or even would not increafe them. But the know- 
ledge of a gracious and wife providence entirely fecures us, if 
we believe it as we ought, ‘not only againft all imaginations of 
inexorable fate and blind chante, but all real detriment from 
the worft efforts of men or devils. For if God be for us, who 
can be againfi us? It is vety true, religion banifhes thefe ob- 
jets of apprehenfion by fubftituting in their room another, un- 
fpeakably more formidable than them all. J fay unto you, my 
friends, be not afraid of them that kill the body; and after that, 
have no more, that they cando. But I will forwarn you, whom 
you foall fear. Fear him, witch after he hath killed, hath power to 
caft into hell: yea, 1 fay unto you, fear him. And did not reafon 
afford us hope; and fcripture, aflurance, of his accepting and 
rewarding us, on moft equitable terms: our condition under 
the divine government would be furrounded with incomparably 
greater terrors, than any other poffibly could. But fimce we 
know the means of obtaining his Favour, in this Jife and the 
next: if we will but ufe them confcientioufly, the Awe, which 
we cannot but feel, of an Almighty arm, will be fweetly mix- 
ed with faithful truft and thankful love: and thofe things, 
which give others the moft grievous difturbance, will not need 
to give us the leaft. Fear ye not their fear, reither be afraid: 
but fanétify the Lord of bats, and let him be your fear, and let him 
be your dread: and he foall be a fanSuary. Firft therefore learn 

Rey, May, 1765. eel to 
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to ferve the Lord with fear: and then you will be intitled to rg- 

joice unto him. with reverence, et 
‘ The word of God, far from encouraging groundlefs and 
fuperftitious horrors, cautions. againft them. ftrongly. In all 
ages and nations, men have been terrified with eclipfes of the 
fun and moon: in many, with conjunctions, oppofitions and 
afpects of the ftars, and other celeftial appearances: Things 
altogether harmlefs. Therefore fuch frights the. prophet .ex- 
prefly condemns. Thus faith the Lord: learn not the way of the 
heathen, ,and be not difmayed at the figns of heaven, becaufe the hea- 
then are difnayed at them: for the cuftoms of, the people are vain, 
But whatfoever things are rea] inftruments of .our maker’s will, 
we are to confider as fuch ; and refpect all that is wrought by 
them, as proceeding from his appointment. Were we ure, of 
living ever fo long cn earth; we are abfolutely. in ‘his hands all 
the time we live; acd ought to.be deeply fenfible, that our 
happinefs or mifery, even:here, depends continually upon him, 
But he hath paffed a fentence of death on us all, tobe execut- 
ed, at furtheit in a few years: and this furnifhes a new motiye 
to ferioufuels of heart, which.we fhould be recollecting daily 
and hourly, , But.inftead of that, we contrive ,all pofiible 
means never to think of it; and we fucceed too.well.. There- 
fore to.awaken us from this lethargy, he hath ordained befides, 
that the whole of life fhall be full of difeafes and accidents, 
to cut it fhort ona fudden, often when there was Jeaft caufe 
to expect them : and here is a more prefling call to confider our 
latter end. But however furprifing each of thefe may be, when 
it happens very near us; yet, as one or another of them hap- 
pens pretty frequently; for that very reafon, though they 
ought to affect us the more, they fcarce affect us at all. There- 
fore he alfo brings on, from time to time, the lefs. common, 
and more widely deftruétive events, of wars and peftilences. 
Of the former we have for feveral years, not long paft, had 
heavy experience. And what we fee and hear to. this day of 
the latter amongft our cattle, tells us, one fhould think, ina 
very interefting manner, to what we are fubject ourfelves. But 
if all thefe things fail of the good effets, which he propofes 
by them, as it is notcrious they do with us moft lamentably : 
he hath in referye more alarming methods of admonition ftill: 
one in particular, by which he fhakes whole cities, whole coun- 
tries and nations, fometimes to the extent of many hundred 
leagues at once, notwithftanding the interventionsof large and 
deep feas; and hath frequently taken away the lives of thou- 
fands in a moment, by a ruin, which no wifdom can forefee, 

no ¢aution prevent, no ftrength withftand, no art evade. 
‘ You have often read and heard of fuch threatnings and 


devaftations elféwhere: but did not look on them, as having 
the 
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the leaft relation to yourfelves. Poflibly fome of you imagined, 
that this part of the world was exempt from:them,, But indeed 
our anceftors have felt them, many times recorded in'hiftory, 
probably many more. . However, that, you might think, was 
long ago; .and would be long enough, before: it happened 
again. Yet nota few perfons, now alive, remember one earth- 
quake in this city: and that.you may not dream of being fafer 
than they, Providence hath taken care, that you fhall, feel an- 
other. Still, when’ you had efeaped one.fhock, perhaps you 
thought the danger was over. ‘Mherefore: you have felt a 
frongers’ And which of you can be-fures! that this will prove 
the laft : ; Ug ash ¢ 
¢ But you will fay, neither thefe nor the. former have doné 
any harm: and: therefore why fhould wei fear, it.from future 
ones? But let me tell you, earthquakes have done harm in 
this kingdom, . in this town; overturned many,:private houfes, 
many churches, not without the lois of many dives, But if 
that were: otherwife, shave. we any. teafon to doubt, but the 
caufes of earthquakes are the fame here, as in other places? 
Why then: may. .not-the eftects be the fame in our days, though 
formerly they shave -been lefs? “Who'can look into the bowels 
of the earth and affign a reafon? Place the.caufe, if you will, 
contrary, I think, to.plainievidence; not in the earth, but the 
air, what will'you gain by it; Would not avery little more 
force, nay a few. moments longer,continuance of the fame force, 
that fhook our houfes the other morning, have buried many or 
moft of us under them, whencefoever it came? And if it had, 
let us afk ourfelves, were we:in due readinefs to have appeared 
before God act > tier off 
This fpecimen may fuffice, to give fome idea of the arch- 
bifhop’s talénts. as a preacher, which if they are. not of the 
brighteft or moft perfuafive, are at Jeaft of the ferious and ufes 


ful kind, 
L. 
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Letters Religions and Moral, defigned particularly for the Enter» 
tainment of young Perjons. By Daniel Turner. 8vo. 3S-e 
Johnfon and Co. | 


EVERAL of thefe letters were addreffed to a young gentle- 
\} man abroad, and the reft to the Author’s juvenile friends at 
home ; but tho’ intended originally for the entertainment and 
itrucion of youth, they may be read with profit by perfons at 
‘very period of life. ‘They do not treat fo much of moral as of 
ieligious fubjedts, which the Writer pioufly yet rationally en- 
oes ; wifely avoiding fpeculative difputes, and recommending 
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a practical devotion 'to his young correfpondents.—-He does not 
write with fuperior abilities, but with competent ‘parts and 
knowledge ; and what muft principally recommend him ta thof 
who judge with candour and rectitude of fentiment, is'the at- 
terition he pays to reafon in all religious inquiries. —_—« Quy 
reafon, fays he, is particularly concerned in the ‘affairs of ‘reli- 
gion. However weak and impaired, it does not follow that 
it muft not be ufed in humble dependence on the gracious af- 
fiftance promifed us. A fyftem of religion inconfiftent ‘with 'rea- 
fon, is not the fyftem of the Bible, ‘nor any way adapted to the 
human nature. The paflions, indeed, muft have their fhare 
here, (for we are fentimental as well as rational beings) but it 
is only in proportion to the hold that ‘divine truth has of ‘the 
underftanding, and the fubjection of the pafhons to that in- 
fluence, that we can‘ever act regularly and confiftently in reli- 

ion; fix upon right objeéts of faith and worfhip; and brin 
ie the folid fruits of evangelical ridhteoufnefs.-—"Thennal 
violent zeal for theological opinions, and the moft rapturous 
fervours of devotion, without a rational conviétion in the mind 
to fupport them, deferve not the name of religion ; and are ver 
far from that ‘* reafonable fervice,” as the apoftle ftiles it, whi 
the blefled God requires of us. 

‘ It muft be allowed, indeed, that the reafoning faculties of 
many of the common people, not only of the illiterate, but of 
thofe who have been driven through a courfe of education with- 
out a literary genius, are extremely low and Jimited ; and that 
were it not for fome religious oddity, as I may call it, or fome 
party abfurdity under a saligiohs appearance, ftrongly impreffed 
upon their imaginations (which, with them, is generally the 
ruling power) they would have no religion at al, Were yo j to 
laugh, or to reafon them out of thefe conceits, unlefs, at the-fame 
time, you could reafon them into fome-ferious truths of -equal 
 influenge and authority over them, you would deprive-them-of 
the ¢hiéf fupport of their moral character and conduct; and ex- 
pofe them in a very dangerous degree’to the attacks of the pro- 
phane and vicious. It is better for them, and-for fociety, to let 
them alone in their miftakes, than attempt with fuch hazard to 
rectify them. io 

‘ Jt is alfo poffible, that even facred truth irfelf, in fome con- 
ftitutions, may operate more fenfibly upon the imagination, than 
the reafon ; which. will. naturally give their religion an air and 
appearance of abfurdity, to people of more rational difcernment, 
even though it may be real and fincere in the main... They rea 
fon weakly, but they feel ftrongly ; feel what leads them to the 
practice of a lower and tefs: perfeét kind of piety and virtue. 
And, therefore, thotigh too much of their own .weaknefs, 4 


many miftakes and contradictions,’mix with aaa 
¢ 
I . 
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they are right upon the whole, they juftly claim our moft tender 
allowances and charity. But even many of thefe alfo, we had 
better leave to themfelves, and the good providence of God, than 
attempt to reafon them out of their errors, and inftrua& them 
better ; unlefs from fome particular circumft#nces, we are pretty 
fure of fuccefs. It requires a great deal of prudence and addrefs 
to deal with people under deep prejudices, and of a, naturally 
enthufiaftic temperament, fo as at once to preferve their zeal for 
religion, and cure them of their abfurdities. One principal 
thing here, I think, is to endeavour to rectify their notions about 
the ufe and importance of reafon in religion; and, if’ poffible, 
convince them, that there is a real difference between reafon as 
fuch, and the corruption of reafon, and that they put the latter 
forthe former. And yet if this is not done with caution, it is 
much but you draw upon yourfelf fome reproachful epithet, and 
be efteemed no better than an heretic as the reward of your 
Chriftian compaffion; and fet them but the farther from the 
hope of recovery to jufter fentiments,’ 

Thefe obfervations are certainly very juft, for reafon has no- 
thing to expect from bigotry but reproaches. L 
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Veétis. The Ife of Wight: a Poem in Three Cantos. By Henry 
Jones, Author of The Earl of Effex, Kew Gardens, &c. to. 


2s. 6d. Flexney. 


OETICAL paintings, when executed with any degree of 
merit, have a charm for the imagination, which is founded 
in the love of nature ;—that love is very powerful, particularly 
in fenfible hearts and cultivated minds; and Mr. Jones’s defcrip- 
tive poem cannot fail of giving pleafure to readers of that caft.— 
The Ifle of Wight, from its romantic and agreeably wild fitua- 
tion, afforded him an opportunity for the happieft defcriptions : 
and thus, in general, he gives us an idea of its beauties ; 
Thou little world, divided from the great, 
Where pleafure {ports, and plenty rules. in ftate, 
Where nature in her richeft robe.is drefsd ; 
Tranfparent robe! diftinguifh’d from the reft : 
Thy fummer mantle, o’er the mountains thrown, 
That blue ztherial gauze in Eden known, : ‘ 
For paradife would call that garb its ‘own, | 
Adorns thy hills, thy valleys, and thy fhore, 
And tho’ it feems to hide, reveals thee more: 
Here‘hilis, :here valties, in perfpective rife, 
That-blend at diftance with the meeting tkies, 
In perfe& union.to the pairiter’s eyes. 
Aa 3 Thy 
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Thy fummers revel with fereneft pride, : 

Thy filver feas roll murmuring near thy fide, 

The fmootheft.feas thy peaceful fhores now lave, 
And Halcyons flumber on thy. fliding wave ; 

Ceres and Flora blefs thy teeming vales, 

And load, with fragrance fweet, the pafling gales; 
Far off on Ocean’s fmiling face they play, 

And thy rich treafures to the pole convey ; 

Thy fragrant‘breath now lulls the enamour’d decp, 
All nature’s paflions-on its furface fleep; 

Thy cryftal firmament now fhines ferene 

Around the filver throne of night’s pale queen ; 
Now golden gems with living luflre glow, 
Reflected from the liquid glafs, below, 

A mimic heaven in that bright mirror lives, 

That mocks the trye, yet all its fplendor gives ; 
At equal diftance in the deep as fky, 

As fay from mortal reach from mortal eye ; 
Enjoy‘d with fovereizn tranfport by the fight, 

For beauty fhines with double charms by night: 


Here bounteous nature to her pur pofe true, 


al 


Beftows her beauty and her picture too : 
Her pitture here fhe mult with pride furvey, 
Her fmiijng likene's in its beft array. 


~The inverted landfcape of rocks and verdure reflected in the 


ocean ha 


s a happy effect in the following expreffive lines : 
Lo white inverted rocks up-grown with green, 


: Their waving verdure in the ocean feen ; 


In the 
Charles 


Obedient to the gale, that breath of love, 

Soft whifp’ring to the trembling leaves above ; 

The magic picture charms the gazer’s eye, 

That feems to mingle with the ftars and iky ; 

The ftars and fky their mimic luflre lend, 

And with the rocks and verdure feem to blend; 

Where pleafing fhadowy fliapes ferene and pure, 

In darknefs vifible, in light obfcure, . 
With doubtful certainty inchant the fight, — 

Like the dim neatral dufk that mingles day with night 

third canto, the mention of Carifbrooke-Caftle, where 
the Firft was confined, naturally leads the Author to 


The downward trees with gentle bendings move, 


expatiate on the fufferings of that unfortunate prince, for whom, 
in our opinion, he exprefles a greater regard than is confiftent 
with the poetical pringiples of freedom. But. without any far- 
ther attention to that, part of his, performance, we, fhall only 
take one more view with him, in this delightful iflgnd, and 
then quit the {genes so.) | : 


- 


Look round, fee art-and: natore:in their prideyio ri 
The neighbouring Newport/and-the forett wides ¢T 
The ioyal forett rich with rural dieseoisk % oq ab 
Beneath the caitle’s footdee Carifbrooke rife ; 


Delightful 
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Delightful village, mentioned oft by fame, 

That to the lofty fortrefs gives its name; 

That feems'to flide adown the adjacent hill, 

‘The trees, the fteeple and the houfes fill 

With pleafing glad alternatives the fight, 

That mingle moral gloom with nature’s light ; 

From fragtur’d battlements and broken walls, 

Where horror’s curtain o’er the fancy. falls. 

Oh ! fee what pleafing land{capes thine from far, 

In contraft to the guilt of civil war ; 

A continent out-fpread to pleafure’s view ; 

For ever beautiful for ever new, _ 

Where nature triumphs in her genial toil, 

Who fafter can produce than war can fpoil : 

How plenty’ there with pleafure joins the hand, 

Smiles on the fea and fwells upon thé'land ; 

Lo! Afhy Down, where angels ‘oft might play, 

As erft at Eden in their bright array ; 

Appears at diftance to the longing eye, 

A paradife"jutt' fallen from the fky. 

Notwithftanding the attention we haye fhewn to’this defcrip- 

tive poem, we aré fenfible that there are in it many. weak lines 
and exceptionable _paflages, which, for the fake. of, the: better 


parts, we forbear to cenfure in particular. : L 
nein ' 
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Poems, chiefly Paftoral. By Toba Coisinghoen. 8vo. 45, 
Peatieye: mart parece 


OME of the poems that appear’ in this publication have 
come under our reyiew in detached: pamphlets, and we have 
found occafion both to cenfure and approve the Author. His prin- 
cipal merit feems to lie in the paftoral way’ when he attempts 
ethics or philofophy, he finks* under the weight of his themes, 
and his efforts are feeble-or uncouth ; —but nothing can be 
prettier than the following paryral ays or rural defcripe 
tions : ‘ | 
Content: aa Paftoral, 
a . I. , 
O’er moorlands and ‘mountains, rade; ‘barteh; and bare, 
As wilder’d and weary’d I roam, , 
A gentle young thepherdefs fees my defpair, 
And leads me—o’er lawns-+to her home. 
Yellow theafs from righ Geres héroeottag¢hadvcrown’d, 
Green rufhés' wesetftrew’d en: her floor, 
Her cafementyifweet!woadbinesscrept wantonly round, 
And decktithedod feats ati het: doors. > 
si4 .f! Aa 4 ql, We 
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II. 
We fat ourfelves down to a cooling repaft :, 
Freth fruits! and fhe cyll’d me the beft : 
While thrown from my guard by fome glances the caft, 
Love flily ftole into my breaft ! 
J told my foft wifhes ; fhe fweetly reply'd, 
(Ye virgins, her voice was divine !) 
I've rich gnes rejefted, and great ones deny’d, 
But take me, fond vi all thine. 
Her air was fo modeft, her afpect fo meek! 
So fmple, yet fweet, were her charms ! 
I kifs’d the ripe rofes that glow'd on her cheek, 
And lock’d the lov’d maid in my arms. 
Now jocund together we tend a few fheep, 
And if, by yon prattler, the flream, 
Reclin’d on her bofom, I fink into fleep, 
Her image fijll foftens o dream. 





Together we range o’er the flow rifing hills, 
Delighted with paftoral views, 

Or reft on the rock whence the ftreamlet diftils, 
And point out new themes for my mufe. 

To pomp or proud titles fhe ne’er did afpire, 
T he damfel’s of humble defcent ; 

The cottager, Peace, is well known for her fire, 
And fhepherds have nam’d her Content, 


The VIOLET. 


iP, 

Shelter’d from the-blight ambition, 
Fatal to the pride of rank, 

See me in my low condition 
Laughing on the ~ 9 bank, 





On my robes (for emulation) 
No variety’s impreft : 
Suited to an humble ftation, 
Mine's an pnempwoiser:¢ veft, 
Il, 
Modeft tho’ the maids declare me, 
May in her fantaftic train, 
When PasTora deigns to wear me, 
Ha’ot.a flow’ret half fo vain. = «| 





A LANDSCAPE, 
I. o~ 
Now that fummer’s ripen'd bloom 
Frolicks where. the winter frown’dy..). \- ++ 
Stretch’d upon thefe banks of broomj | «3. 
We command the land{cape rounds -. > 2" 


Il. Na- 
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I. 
Nature in the profpett yields. 
Humble dales, and Pe bold, 
Meadows, woodlands, heaths,—and fields 
Yellow'd o’er a gald. 


Goats upon that frowning fteep, 
Fearlefs, with their kidlings 8 broule! 
Here a flock of fnowy fheep ! 
There an herd ae motly cows! 
I 
On the uplands, every glade = | 
Brightens in the blaze of day s 
O’er the vales, the fober fhade 
Softens to an evening grey, . 


“ee° 





Where the rill by flow degrees 
Swells inta a cryftal pool, 
Shaggy rocks and thelving trees 
Shoot to keep < waters cool, — 
I. 
Shiver’d by a thunder-ftroke, 
From the mountain’s mifty ridge, ; 
O’er the brook aruin’d oak, : a. 
Near the farm-houfe, forms a bridge. 
VII. 
On her breaft the funny beam 
Glitters in, meridian prides. -. 
Yonder as the virgin fiream 
Haftens to the reftlefs tides ——— 
Vill. — . 
Where the thips-by wantoa gales - 
Wafted, o'er the green waves.rug, 
Sweet to fee their {welling fails * 
Whiten’d by the laughing fun } 
IX. 





High upon the daified hill, 
Rifing from the flope of trees, 
How the wings of yonder mill 
Labour in the bufy breeze !———= 
X. - 
Cheerful as a fammer'’s morn’ * 
(Bouncing. from-her loaded pad) 
Where the maid prefents-her.corn, 
Smirking, to ss Jad, 


O’er the green a feftal throng o} aia 4h) 
Gambols, in: faptefiic trim!, - IE 
As the full cart moves alongs: Sou? IY rac) 


Hearkenrn’ tis diese barveh em 





all, 
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Xf, 
Linnets on the crowded ‘fprays 
Chorus;—and the wood: lark’ ite, 
Soaring with 2 fong of praife, — * 
Till the fweet notés reach the fkies.’ 
Xi... 
Torrents in extended fheets © © 
Down ‘the cliffs, dividing, break : 
*Twixt the hills the water meets, 
Settling in a filver lake ! 
XIV. 
From his languid flocks, the fwain 
By thefunbeams fore oppreft, 
Plunging on the watry plain, 
Plows it with his glowing breaft. 
XV. 





Where the mantling willows nod, 
From the green bank’s flopy fide, 
Patient, with his well-thrown rod 
Many an angler breaks the tide! 
XVI, 
On the ifles, with ofiers dreft 
Many a fair-plum’d halcion breéds ! ' : 
Many a wild bird hides her neft, ' | 
- Cover’d in yon crackling reeds. 
XVII. 
Fork-tail’d pratlers as they pafs 
To their neftlings in the rock, 
Darting on the liquid glafs, 
Seem to kifs the mimick’d flock, 
| XVIII. 
Where the ftone Crofs lifts its head, f 
Many a faint and pilgrim hoar, 
Up the hills was wont to tread 
Barefoot, in the days of yore. 
XIX. 
: Guardian of a facred well, 
i Arch’d beneath yon reverend fhades, 
Whilome, in that fhatter’d cell, 
a Many an hermit told his ‘beads. 
{ XX. 
, Sultry mifts furround the heath 
Where the Gothic dome appears, 
O’er the trembling groves beneath, 
Tott’ring-with a load of years. 
XXI. 
Turn to the contrafted fcene; ’” 
Where, beyond’thefe‘hoary piles, 
Gay, upon the tifing’green, *' a ~ 
Masiy“ah*attié béllding {mites! ~ ) 
0 


AIK XXII. 4 
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XXI, 
Painted gardens—grots and groves, 
Intermingling fhade and light !. 
Lengthen’d viftas, green alcoves, 
Join to give the eye delight, 
XXXIU. 
Hamlets—villages, and fpires, 
Scatter’d on the landfcape lie, 
Till the diftant view retires, © ~ 
Clofing in an azure 'fky.” ~ 
The Author’s fuccefs in this kind of poetry ni teach him to 
confine his future effays to the ealy, and humble, yet pleafing 


walks of the fylvan <<. 
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Mifcellanies in Profe on Voge *By Anna Williams. 4to. 
Davies, | 


T feems that there ‘are no circumftances, however opprefiive, 
] that can totally reftrain the exertions of genius, fince neither 
the parrownefs of female education, norpenury, with blindnefs 
united, could abfolutely efface.every poetical attachment in the 
Author of this mifcellany. Such circumftances, neverthelefs, 
may reafonably entitle her to the Breateft indulgence; and yet, 
asa writer, fhe does’ not appear to want it fo much as many 
who have never known the difadvantages under which fhe has 
laboured *. 


The firft poem that appears in this collection js a ‘little piece 
called the Ant, taken from the Book, of Proyerbs :, 

Turn on the prudent Ant, thy heedful eyes, - 

Obferve her labours, Sluggard, and be wife. 

No ftern command, no monitory voice 

Prefcribes her duties, or direéts her choice, 

Yet timely provident, fhe haftes away 

To {natch the’bleffings of the plenteous day ; 

When fruitful fammer loads the teeming plain, 

She gleans the harveft, and the’ ftores the grain, 
How long fha!l floth ufarp thy ufelefs hours, 

Diffolve thy vigour,: and enchain thy powers.?. 4 

While artful fhades.thy downy.conch Paco ii 

And foft folicitation courts repofe,,.. . et 

Amidft the droufy charms. of:dujl. fights. a 

Year chafes yéat, with unremitsed, fligh 

Till want, now fo oming Saat a Dy oy flow, y 

Shall fpring ¢ tg feize th t hee Tie an ambu df foe 


* From the prefator id ipl denilae fiver: iM “W. has been 
obliged to her friends, iB en cowry oa ‘in Ris ‘mifee any ; ; among 


Wwfio » we conclude, the author of the Rambler muft be nuimbered. 


ine The 
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The above paraphrafe muft be allowed to be nervous and ele. 


ant. 





Mrs. Winurams’s Méijfcellanies, - 


There is eafe, fpiritend humour, in the poem entitled 


The Valley of the Moon, and addrefied to Fidelia. 


aa 
2 } 


| ae ore Fm fa a {core, To ‘ 


a a 


Fidelia, view yon ftarry fphere 

Where we unnumber’d worlds farvey: - 
Why thould we longer loiter here, 

Nor try to wing the WE way ? 


By wife aftronomers we’re told, 
There is a world in yonder moon ; 


| Where folks like.us are young and old, 


And fhare like us their night and noon. 


In that new world Gonzales fhews 
Th’ inhabitants are wondrous wife, 

For they poffefs the goods we lofe, 
And catch the pleafures we defpife. 


There, in a valley deep and wide, 
Fitted as well for ufe as fhow, 

In vials cork’d on every fide, 
They keep whate’er is loft below. 


" Prodigious this !~---but there you'll find, 


The hopes and fears that here were loit, 


And wafted thither by the wind, 


The fighs and vows of lovers cro: 


There ae the time that e’er was {pent 
At mafquerades, at cards and dice, 
And laws by hoary wifdom meant 
To keep the finking world from vice, 


‘There charities of great and {mall, 


And fums by fubtle milers given 
To build a church. or hofpital, 
Left wealth fhould mifs its way to heaven, 


There courtiers proffers meet our eyes, 
With the rewards which kings have paid 
To fages for difcoveries, 
Before their coffins have been made. 


Sincerity without dif guile, 
And benefaétion fee from pride ; 
With mighty heaps of good advice, 
By Seale defpis'd se thrown afide, 


A lift of patriots there you'll fee. 

By golden Pata finely rdng'd, 
Who fav'd a ftate without a fee, 

By place or penfion never chang’d. 


Could ‘we But rumage all their fore, 
What 2 sah of eas we there fhould gaa: : 


— —_ a . 
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And thére’s my fortune every groat, 
Whate’gr my great forefather won, 
When Cambria’s ancient heroes fought, | 
From 'caftles ftorm’d and towns o’erthrown. 
But fraud or folly is not there, : 
Nor envy nor ill-natur’d mirth, 
Nor rich men’s fcorn, nor ‘pining care ; 
For thefe were never loft on earth. 


The verfes on the death of Stephen Grey, F.R.S. and au- 
thor of the prefent doctrine of electricity, are worthy the pen 
of Pope : : | 


ae 


Long haft thou borne the burthen of the day, 
Thy tafk is ended, venerable Grey ! 
No more fhall Art thy dext’rous hand require 
To break the fleep of elemental fire; 
To roufe the pow’rs that aétuate Nature’s frame; 
The momentaneous fhock, th’ielectric flame, 
The flame which firft, weak pupil of thy lore, 
I faw, condemn’d, alas! to fee no more. 
Now, hoary Sage, purfue thy happy flight, 
With fwifter motion hafte to purer light, 
Where Bacon waits with New7on and with Boyre 
To hail thy genius, and applatid thy toil ; | 
Where intuition breaks’through time ahd fpace, 
And mocks experiment’s fucceflive race ; 
Sees tardy Science toil at Nature's laws, 
And wonders how th’ effeé& obfcures the caufe. 
Yet not to déep refearch or happy guefs 
Is ow’d the life of hope, the death of peace, 
Unbleft the man whom philofophic rage | 
Shall tempt to lofe the Chriflian in the Sage; 
Not Art but Goodnefs pour'd the facred ray 
That cheer’d the parting hour of humble Grey. 

In this mifcellany is a fairy-tale called. The Fountains, that 
abounds with many fenfible and well-exprefled obfervations on 
human life. Floretta, a young lady, through the favour of a 
fairy, is indulged with the enjoyment of every thing fhe wifhes 
for; and after having formed feveral wifhes, and given back the 
poffeffion when fhe was weary, or found the inconveniences of 
it, fhe at laft fixes upon wit; the confequences of which are 
thus agrecably and ingenioufly told: 

‘ She felt new fucceflions of imagery rife in her mind, and 
whatever her memory offered to her imagination, aflumed a new 
form, and conneéted itfelf'with things to which it feemed before 
tohave norelation. All the appearances about her Were changed, 
but the novelties exhibited were commonly defects. She now 
faw that almoft every thing was wrong, without often feeing 
how it could be better ; and frequently imputed to the imper- 

. nies fection 
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fection of art thffe failutes Which were‘caufed by the limitation 
of nature. yo pin An Pe gy 

‘ Wherever fhe went, fhe breathed nothing but’ cenfure and 
reformation. If fhe vifited her friends, fhe quarrelled with the 
fituation of their houfes, the difpofition of their gardens, the di- 
rection of their walks, and the termination of their views. It 
was vain to fhew her fine furniture, for fhe was always ready to 
tell how it might be finer, or to, conduét her through fpacious 
apartments, * for her thoughts were full of nobler fabrics, of air 
palaces and hefperian gardens. She admired nothing and praifed 
but little. | : he 

‘ Her coriverfation was generally thought uncivil. If the re- 
ceived flatteriesy fhe feldom repaid. them; for fhe fet no value 
upon vulgar praife. She could .not. hear a long ftory without 
hurrying the. fpeaker on to the conclufion ; ‘and obftructed the 
mirth of her companions, -for fhe rarely tookinoticé'of a good 
jeft, and never laughed'except-when fhe was‘deli:hted. 

¢‘ This behaviour made hér unWelcome whérever fhe went; 
nor did her {peculation upon Human manners Much contribute to 
forward her reception. She'now faw the difproportions between 
language and fentiment, between paffion and exclamation ; fhe 
difcovered the defects of every action, and the. uncertainty of 
every conclufion; fhe knew. the malignity. of. friendfhip, the 
avarice of liberality, the anxiety of content;.and. the cowars 
dice of temerity. Bits" 

‘ To fee all this was pleafant, but the greateft of all plea- 
fures was to fhew it. “To laugh was fomething; ‘but it was 
much more to make others laugh. As every deformity of cha- 
racter made a {trong impreffion upon her, fhe could not always 
forbear to tranfmit it to others; as fhe hated falfe appearances 
fhe thought it her duty to.deteét them, till, between wanton- 
nefs and virtue, fearce any that fhe knew efcaped, without fome 


‘wounds by the fhafts of ridicule ; not that’ her merriment was 


always the confequence of total contempt, for fhe often ho- 
noured virtue where fhe laughed, at affectation. ._ | 

‘ For thefe practices, a can wonder, the cry was raifed 
againft her from every quarter, and to hunt her down was ge- 
nerally determined. Every eye was watching for a fault, and 
every tongue was bufy to fe its fhare of defamation. With 
the moft unpolluted purity of mind, the was cenfured as too fice 


of favours, becaufe fhe was not afraid to talk with men: with 


generous fenfibility of every human excellence, fhe was thought 


.cold or envious, beeaufe fhe would not featter praife with un- 


diftinguifhing profufion : with tendernefs that agonized at real 
mifery, fhe was charged with delight in the pain of others, when 
fhe would not condole with thofe whom fhe knew to counterfeit 


“affliction. She derided falfe appearances of kindnefs and of 
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pitys and was therefore avoided as. anenemy to fociety. As fhe 
feldom commended or cenfured: but with fome® limitations ‘and 
exceptions, the world condemned her as indifferent to the good 
and bad; and becaufe fhe was often doubtful where others were 
confident, fhe was charged with laxity of principles, while sher 
days were diftracted and. her.reft broken_ by. niceties of honour 
and {crunles of morality. m7 nist 

¢ Report had now made her fo formidable that all flattered 
and all fhunned her. . If a lover gaveya ball to his ’miftrefs and 
her friends, it was ftipulated that Floretta fhould not be invited. 
If fhe entered.a public room:the ladies courtfied, and fhrunk 
away, for. there. was no, fuch thing as fpeaking, but Floretta 
would find fomething to-criticife. If..a girl was’ more~fpritely 
than her aunt, fhe was threatened that in a little time fhe would 


be like Floretta,. Vifits werevery diligently paid when Floretta . 


was known, not-to be at.home ;.and no mother trufted her-daugh+ 
ter to herfelf without a Caution, if dhe thould::meet Floretta to 
leave the company as foonas fhe could, 6 2650 | : 

‘ With.all this: Floretta made fport at firft, but in time grew 
weary of general hoftlity.: She would have been content with a 
few friends, but no. friendfhip was durable ; it was: the fafhion to 
defert her, and with the fafhion .what fidelity will contend? She 
could have eafily amufed herfelf in folitude, but that fhe thought 
it mean to quit the field to treachery and folly. \ (TOG 

‘ Perfecution at length tired her conftancy, ‘and fhe implored 
Lilinet to rid her of ber wits: Lilinet complied and ‘walked up 
the mountain,, but was often forced to ftop and wait for her fol- 
lower. When they came to the flinty fountain,’ Floretta filled 
afmal] cup and flowly. brought. it to her lips, but the water was 
infupportably bitter. She juft tafted it, and dafhed it to thé 
ground, diluted the bitternefs at the fountain of alabafter, and 
refolved to keep her wit with all its confequentes.’ — ° 

It is with pleafure we are.informed that. the publication of 
thefe poems was encouraged by a genteel fubfcription. The 
humanity of the prefent age, as well as its improveménts in 
commerce and tafte, is a great encouragement to genius. - - 
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Three Traéis on the Corn-Trade and Corn-Laws : viz.—I. A fhort 
Effay containing a general Relation of the prefent Method of carrying 
on the Corn-trade, and the Purport of the Laws relating thereto in 
this Kingdom, firft printed in 1758. 1. Confideration of the 
Laws relating to the Importation and Exportation of Corn, “being 
an Inquiry what Alteration may be made in them for the Benefit of 
the @iblic, wrete [but not publithed] in 1759. Ill. 4 Collec 
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tion of Papers relatave to the Price, Exportation, and I ‘ 
of Sg with fome Obfervations and Calculations, pre eae 
the Nation may be fuppofed to have gained by giving the Bounty m 
the Exportation, what the Quantity of each Sort of Gorn annnally 
counfumed, exported, imported, and grown, may amount to, and 
the Proportions they feverally bear each. to the other. vo, 38, 
Brotherton. , 


G Biipae Author’s profefed defign in this publication, is, ¢ by 
di explaining the corn-trade and corn-laws, to contribute 
what is in his power towards keeping corn continually at fuch a mp. 
derate price as may be within the reach of the labourer and induftrions 
poor.’——This he thinks is moft effectually done by encouraging 
the farmer to grow large quantities of corn, by means of a bounty 
upon its expoftation when moderately cheap; © for whatever 
may be thought to the contrary, the quantity fown’ will ever 
bear a proportion to the demand; and for this reafon in dear 
years, the demand being, at leaft in appearance, increafed, a 
anuch larger quantity is always fown; and though this for the 
prefent fill helps to increafe the {carcity, it neverthelefs makes 
provifion for greater plenty the enfuing year.’ 

In fupport of this principle, he fhews, that, in fad, corn 
has been. fold confiderably cheaper, on the average, fince'the 
bounty on exportation was given, than before ; though all other 
forts of provifion have been greatly advanced in price, during 
the fame period. But though he is a ftrenuous advocate for 
g bounty, yet he juftly thinks the prefent too high, or, how- 
ever, allowed when corn is at too high a price: in which refpe@ 
we are entitely of his opinion. As to the quantity of corn 
ufually exported, he ftates it at no higher a proportion, commu- 
nibus annis, than at one thirty-fixth part of the whole growth : fo 
that, if this be truly ftated, the exportation can f{carce have fo 
very great an imfluence on the price of corn, as is fometimes 
imagined. 

_ Qur Author appears to be no friend either to public ma- 
gazines for corm, or the icheme of fixing the price thereof by 
law.§ In the firft place, the corn itfelf is almoft fure to fuffer; 


‘ and in the other, the farmer would be in a worfe fituation than 


any other member of the community, in not being allowed to 
difpofe of the produce of his land, according to its real value; 
which muft neceffarily vary, in confequence of the unavoid- 
able variety of feafons. ‘Cherefore all that can well be at- 
tempted, is to regulate the matter fo, that the price of corn 
may be kept in a due medium; which our prefent laws.(he fays) 
appear to have done beyond expedciation, 
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Hn Effay on the Nature and Method of afcertaining the {pecifick Shares 
of Proprietors, upon the Inclofure of Common Fielas. With Ob- 

__ fervations upon the Inconveniences of Open Fields, and upon the 


Objeétions to their Inclofure, particularly as far as they relate te 
the Public and the Poor. 8vo. 1s. 6d. ‘T. Payne. 


¢ this age, abounding with inclofates, the Writer of this 
pamphlet thinks it cannot be unintérefting, either to indi- 
viduals, or the public, to canvafs the principles upon which 
the determinations of commiffioners are ufually founded: and 
if what he has offered, upon a fubjeé entirely new, may be 
conducive to the better difcharge of this bufinéfs, he flatters 
himfelf that his labour will not appear ufelefs.. | | 

After a general idea of the nature of open fields, and the in- 
conveniences attending them, the Author confiders the objec- 
tions ufudlly tnade againft inclofures. Pe 

Obj. 1. Inclofures are {did to diminifh the number of inhabitants, 
and occafion a national depopulation.— Vo this he réplies, that the 
money expended about inclofutes, and the repair Of roads, pre- 
vents any remarkable decreafe of inhabitants ; and though /ome 
decreafe fhould be allowed to have followed, yet the increafe in 
many trading towns has, within a fhort fpace of time, beer 
prodigious : fo that whatever depopulation has happened, mult 
have been metely local, and not national. For there is a na- 
tiral tranfition of the youth of villages, where agriculture is 
leflened, into places of trade, where our naval fuperiority will 
furnifh fourcés of perpetual employment. __ 

Obj. 2. Inclofures convert tillage land into pafturé, and thereby 
leffen the quantity of corn.——The firft part of this objection is 
allowed, but the latter denied :—and feveral plauifible teafons 
alledged in fupport of the denial. bit 

Obj. 3. Inclofures deprive the poor of feveral privileges, heretofore 
enjoyed by them ; dnd alfo of their labour, which is the means of their 
Jubfiftence.—As to their privileges, (though perhaps built chiefly 
upon indulgence or connivance) our Author advifés the pro- 
prietors to make a fmall facrifice to humanity, by givmg the 
poor a trifling fhare of property, in lieu of thofe privileges which 





they muft no longer in nae we have known /fométimes » 


done, and could wifh to Yee it provided fdr in evéry a&t of par- 
liament, pafled.upon fuch occafions ; and then the ftrongeft ob- 
jection againft inclofures would be entirely removed at once. ] 
—As to the diminution of Jabour, he feems to think it not 
quite fo evident, as commonly imagined ; and alledges the ad- 
vance of wages as a proof of his opinion. 
Ob: 4. Inelofures render a country lefs commodious both for tra- 
telling and fporting. The latter part of this allegation he does 
hot undertake to anfwer, as thinking it infignificant, when fet 
in Competition with the right of improvement, which every pro- 
Rev. May, 1766. Bb prictor 
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prietor has over his own eftate: but as good roads are of public 
utility, the law will compel the repair of them. He withes, 
however, that fome new regulations, in that refpec&t, were in- 
troduced into every bill of inclofure ; and points out feveral very 
judicious ones. 

Another material objection, though not mentioned by our Au- 
thor, is—that inclofures diminifh the number of fheep ufually 
kept upon heaths and commons; or at leaft introduce a larger 
i breed, whofe wool (being of a longer ftaple) is not fo proper for 
| the manufacture of Englifh broad cloth.—If this obje&tion has 
any real foundation, it certainly merits fome regard, in a com- 
mercial view. 

With refpe& to the advantages refulting from inclofures, this 
Writer refers for fatisfaction, upon that potnt, to a pamphlet 
publifbed in the year 1723, entitled, Propofals for the Improve- 
ment of Common and Wajfte Lands:—and contents himfelf with 
juft remarking, that—whatever is a fource of greater wealth to 
individuals, muft alfo add to the riches of the public ;—that 
whatever enlarges the quantity of provifions, &c. muft contri- 
bute to the better fubfiftence of the inhabitants of any country, 
and confequently to augment their number ;—that the fewer 
hands are wanted for the occupation of land, the more will be 
to be had for the enlargement of manufacture, commerce, and 
navigation: and all thefe advantages (he thinks) either diredly 
or confequentially flow from inclofures. 

The remainder of the pamphlet is chiefly taken up in offering 
a variety of hints proper to be obferved by the commiffioners, 
and others concerned, in allotting the fpecific fhares of proprie- 
tors, upon an inclofure ; and afcertaining the comparative value 
of lands and tythes. What he advances upon thefe points, well 
deferves the attention of all perfons more immediately interefted 
therein ; as the Author appears to have treated his fubject with 
great accuracy and precifion :—allowance being made for a few 
provincial expreffions, fuch as balks, leys, hades, open-tide, &c, 
which, however, are fufficiently common to be underftood, in 


the midland counties, which he feems to have more peculiarly 
in his view. Web i= =) , y 
fered on» ify Re 3 Ee P. 
Remarks on Dr. Lowth’s Letter to the Bifbop of Gloucefter. With 
the Bifhop’s Appendix, and the fecond epiftolary Correfpondence be- 
ween his Lordfbip and the Doéior, annexed. 8vo. 18. 6d. 
Davis and Reymers. 


HESE Remarks, which are generally fuppofed to be written 
(S by the Canpip ExAMINER *, -a#m are introduced with 


! * Vid. Free and Candid Examination of the Bp. of London’s [Sher- 
4 lock’: ] Sermons: fee Rev, Vol. XX. p. 114, 
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the following fhort. preface. —<* If (amidft the ribaldry of thefe 
times, when the public tafte feems capable of being gratified by 
nothing but abufe, whether in literary or political debates) a 
little fair reafoning may be heard, the following fheets, which 
only aim at vindicating the principle of to/eration againft an Ox- 
ford doctor, will have fome claim to the Reader’s attention : if 
for nothing elfe, yet for this, that it may poflibly produce ano- 
ther letter from the Doctor, well feafoned, like the firft, tothe 
public tafte.’ 7 

What meeknefs and modefty appears in this learned Author at 
his firft fetting out! Surely, the Reader will be apt to fay, this 
is not the language of the Warburtonian {chool! Do not, how- 
ever, determine too hattily : © It muft be owned, continues 
he, that the confutation of a man’s principles, efpecially if ac- 
companied with any degree of raillery, is enough to put him out 
of humour. But fuch a one would do well to have reafin in his 
rage; and, when he anfwers, to diftinguifh between the abufe 
of an adverfary’s writings and of his perfon. Had the doctor been 
either fo wife or fo honeft, as to have donethis, he had not been 
troubled with thefe fheets : which yet (with all the right of reta- 
liation) are confined folely to his argument.— To conclude. As 
keen and fatirical as the doctor reprefents the bifhop to have been 
in his controverfial writings, in which he was only on the de- 
fenfive againft aggreflors like the doctor, yet he never left the 
argument to fall upon the moral charager of any man, not even 
within the limits and bounds of truth; much lefs did he ever, 
like one enraged, attack it with atrocious falfhoods, as the 
doctor hath done: for which, at a proper time, he may be 
brought to account.’ 

What now, gentle Reader, thinkeft thou of this humble in- 
offenfive Writer, this fair reajfoner, this enemy to ribaldry and 
abufe ?—-But he proceeds : 

* Before I enter on the arguthent, it may be expedient that 
the reader fhould know what high injury it was, which provoked 
Dr. Lowth to all his Billing/gate againft the author of. the Di- 
vine Legation. The offence given by his lordfhip is an Appen- 
dix, repelling Dr. Lowth’s.attack upon him ; which therefore I 
fhall give in his lordfhip’s own words at large.’ 

After copying the bifhop’s A»pendix, the Remarker goes on 
thus :——*‘ Thefe are the words of the Appendix*, as they are 
found at the end of the fifth volume of the Divine Legation. Let 
the reader judge of the reproof, by the provocation; and then 
Compare both with the doétor’s libellous letter.to his Jordfhip.— 
My part fhall be to pick up as carefully as I'can, from under. 








: * The particulars here referred to, are to be found in our Review for 
veptember laft, 
his 
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his opprobrious and ribauld language, the little of argument ¢@ 
be found; and give it a fair and impartial examination. 

* The two points, to which I fhall at prefent confine myfelf, 
are the punifhment of idolatry by the patriarchs; and the punifhment 
of children for the fins of their parents. 

¢ In handling the firft, I dhall begin with the article of mot 
confequence; T’o convict the doctor of atguing on the principles 
of intolerance, and fhew that his complaints of being falfly and 
injurioufly accufed on this head, are groundlefs and impertinent, 
I {hall then confider the arguments he brings, to prove that the 
patriarchs were impowered to punifh idolatry ; and deteé and 
expofe the fophifiry, by which he has endeavoured to load and 
blacken the fyftem of his learned adverfary, and to hide and pal- 
liate the nakednefs and deformity of his own. Laftly, I thal 
examine his objection to the bifhop’s defence of the Jewifh laws 
in punifhing idolaters with death; and fhew his inability to vin- 
dicate this part of the Mofaic conftitution, without having res 
courfe to the principle of the theocracy.’ 

To fuch of our Readers as are acquainted with the character 
and writings of Dr. Lowth, which we cannot fuppofe to bea 
minority of them, the profeffed defign of thefe Remarks muf 
certainly appear fomewhat extraordinary ; the attempt being no- 
thing lefs than to prove the doctor an advocate for perfecution 
and intolerance! The zeal of the learned Bifhop of Gloucefter, and 
of his difciples, to vindicate the juft and generous principle of 
toleration, is, no doubt, highly commendable; but their un- 
dertaking to vindicate this principle againft Dr. L. feems an 
effort as needlefs as it would be to fet about proving Locke a 
philofopher, or Tillotfon a Chriftian.—We fhafl, therefore, 
{pare ourfelves the trouble of reciting the particulars of fo ftrange 
a charge againft the worthy profeflor ; and proceed to the fup- 
plemental part of this publication : viz. 


The fecond part of an epificl.ry corre{pondence between the Bifhop of — 


Gloucefter and the late Profeffor of Oxford, without an imprimatur, 
3.¢. without a cover to the violated laws of honour and fociety.—T his 
Correfpondence the Author of the Remarks tells us, he has the bi- 
fhop’s leave to. annex.—‘ It fhews, fays he, by the unerring 
evidence of dates, that the doctor was the aggreflor, and began 
the quarrel. With what {pirit he began it, appears from his 
infolent and injurious comparifon to Father Harduin. Yet this 
rofs and glaring indignity extorted nothing more from his lord- 
thip than a little raillery. He preferred this gentler mark of 
fenfibility to /erious expoftulation, when he was expofing argu- 
ments that tended to eftablith intolerance and civil flavery. Serious 
expoftulation might ave had confequences, which the bifhop is 
the laft man to countenance or approve.’ W 
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We have feen a printed copy of this Correfpondence, with Notes 
and Remarks by Dr. Lowth. As, in all probability, it will never 
be publifhed, our Readers, we are perfuaded, will be pleafed 
with fome extracts from it.——The title is-—The fecond part of a 
literary correfpondence, between the Bifhop of Gloucefter and a late 
prof or of Oxford: accurately printed from an authentic copy. To 
which are added, the notes of the firft editor; with notes upon nctes 
and remarks on the letters. 

The Bifhop of Gloucefter and his friends exclaim loudly 
againft Dr. Lowth, and charge him with a grofs violation of 
the moft ref{peéted laws of fociety, in publifhing his lordfhip’s 

rivate letters, without his knowledge or confent. 

‘ If the publication of letters, fays Dr. Lowth, concerning a 
mere literary difpute already become public, in vindication of 
the perfon to whom they were written, againft an injurious at- 
tack of the writer of them, be @ violation of the laws of honour and 
jociety; what fhall we fay of the publication of the late Dr. M.’s 
letters to Mr. W.? letters of a perfon, then deceafed, to his 
friend; letters of a private and confidential] nature ; treating 
characters and perfons, both living and dead, with the utmoft 
freedom ; difclofing opinions and fentiments without referve, and 
fuch opinions and fentiments as have fubjected the deceafed au- 
thor to very fevere cenfure* ; in fhort, fuch letters, as neither 
the deceafed, nor thofe that were moft near to him, would pro- 
bably by any means have fuffered to be publifhed ? By whom, 
and by what right, were they publifhed ? Had the publifher any 
plea of felf-vindication, any kind of jutifiable pretence for mak- 
ing them public ? Was it done by the direction, or the coafent, 
of the deceafed ; with the permiiion, or even the knowledge, 
of his widow and executrix ? Was it not managed in an under- 
hand way, by a private dealing with the printer ; inducing him 
to falfify the edition of the works of the deceafed, by foifting in 
the fajd letters, without proper authority ; and in fuch a man- 
yer, that they muft appear to have been publifhed by order of 
the deceafed author himfelf, or that of his executrix ? Till fa- 
tisfagtory anfwers can be given to thefe queries ; it is imagined 
we fhall hear no more, upon this occafion, of the violation of 
the laws of honour and fociety; of morality, and the law of 
ay and of the fuperlatjve facredue/s of the trujt of a private 
etter. 

We have the following note on the word dates in the bifhop’s 
Girt letter to the profefior.—* The conciliating letters, fays his 
lordfhip, paffed in the year 1756.—Dr. Lowth’s injurious me, 
reflecting on the bifhop, was printed in the year 1764,—and the 
bifhip’s pofifeript, in an{wer to it, in 1765. This is a clear 
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and fhort‘account of the matter: but the difbop was to be made 
the aggreflor. How was this to be brought about? by a very 
extracrdinary fetch of wit.——In this unlucky year, 1756, an 
acquaintance of the bifhop’s examined Bifbop Sherlock’s Sermons, 
in which the doétor’s opinion of the age of Job was contro. 
verted by a quotation from the book itfelf. But now unluckily 
again, the exazination was publifhed fome months before the 
correfpondence began.—W hat then? Might not a convention be 
broken before it was made, as weil as az zdolater be punifbed by 
the judge before the office was created ?’ : 
On this note by the bifhop, we have the following notes by 
Dr. Lowth :—‘ In the year 1764, fays his lordfhip: here, fays 
the doctor, is afmall chronological miftake. The note in quef- 
tion (in the fecond edition of the Prelections) was printed, and 
publifhed, towards the end of the year 1763. ‘This by the 
way fhews, that his lordfhip’s animadverfion upon the injurious 
note was no hafty performance, no precipitate effufion of fudden 
pafion. It worked in his head, and fermented in his heart, for 
a long time; and it was preceded from the firft by violent and 
frequently repeated menaces. The firft, of above a year’s ac- 
cumulated wrath, and ftudied invective, at laft iffued forth in 
the Appendix ; a piece, which, for conclufive reafoning, delicate 
wit, deep erudition, fine tafte, and juft criticifm, cannot be pa- 

ralelled from all the archives of Dunciad literature.’ 
© This is a clear and fhort account of the matter, {ays the bifhop: 
this is mot a clear account of the matter, fays the door, nor 
the whole of it. “The matter is explained in the fetter to the aus 
thor of the Divine Legation, p. 10, &c. and fhall be more mi 
nutely explained here. The Examination was publifhed upon, 
or within a day or two of, May 18, 1756, The former core 
refpondence was opened towards the end of Auguft ; as appears 
by the date of Dr. C.’s and Mr. S.’s letters to the profeffor. 
Almoft the whole of which interval the profeffor fpent as fol- 
lows: in a journey in June from Winchefter to Durham; in 
refidence, and further ftay, at Durham, and in the neighbour- 
hood: in a journey from Durham to Chatfworth ; and after 
fome time fpent there, from thence to Winchefter, During 
which time the P. faw no one perfon, who probably could 
give him any information of the contents of the examiner’s book; 
except Dr, Warburton, who made no mention of it to him,’ 
He had not the leaft notice of them from any other quarter, 
till fome time after the correfpondence was finithed ; as may be 
fairly concluded from the fecond paragraph of letter 3d, in the 
former corref{pandence ; where no notice at all is taken of the exa- 
miner, whofe book furnifhed the abfurd objection there refuted: 
nor did he enquire for, or fee, the book, till above two years 
after it was publifhed. The examiner’s book therefore = a 
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effect, as far as regarded the P. and his part in. what is here 
called the Convention, as if it had remained all the while un- 
publifhed.” A 

¢ Might not a convention be broken before it was made? fays the 
bifhop: How, replies the doctor, or by whom? By the exa- 
miner, who was no party in the convention, and had no man- 
ner of concern in it; and therefore could not break it? Or is 
this merely defigned to introduce the pleafant conceit, which 
follows ;—as well as an idolater be punifbed by the judge, before the 
office was creat:d :—as if there were no judges in the time of Job, 
becaufe they did not wear a {carlet robe, a full-bottomed wig, 
and a coif.’ 

On letter 2d, we have the following note by the bifhop: 
¢ And yet, if the account which has been given to the bifhop 
of the doétor’s printed letter to him, be true, (and he has reafon 
to think it fo from this very letter) there is more aéu/e in it than 
in all the bifhop’s writings put together. To felect one cu- 
rious particular. He charges the bifhop with having, in his 
fermon preached before the king, laft Lent, fomething refleGting 
on, or alluding to, particular perfons or tranfactions of a recent 
date. Now the man who affirmed this to the doctor, (if any 
fuch there were) and the doctor who affirms it to the public, 
are infamous calumniators. It is well known to feveral perfons 
of confideration, that this very fermon, with every paflage, (and 
in the very words) which gave birth to the calumny, was written 
and preached, more than once, (and at court too) many years 
aro.” 

“On this note we have the following notes by the doétor. — 
‘ There is more abufe, &c. fays his lordfhip: an accufation, fays 
the doctor, of a moft heinous and flagitious nature, founded on 
hear-fay ; on the report probably of fome of his own creatures, 
whoin he has all the reafon in the world to think prejudiced, 
and bad evidence, in this cafe: and of whofe veracity indeed he 
feems to have fome doubt ; for he fpeaks with a caution and 
hefitation (if the account given him be true) which is not in 
his ufual manner. He advances this horrible charge on hear- 
fay, againft a printed and publifled letter, which he might at 
any time have read, to fee whether what was reported to him 
were true or not; and which, at the fame time that he accufes 
it as an infamous libel, he modeftly declares, that he has not 
read, and never will read. — More abufe in the letter than in ail 
his writings put together ! Courage, my lord; never fear ! 
Your writings fhall always ftand unrivaled in this refpe&: 

¢ fume fuperbiam : 

| © Quafitam meritis. 

‘You have always valued yourfelf on your talent for abu/e ; 
and none fhall dare to difpute the palm with you. The Sifenne 
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and the Barri of antient.times, the refines and the Scioppiufes 
of later date, fhall all vail the bonnet to you: and if any up- 
{tart ribald of the prefent age fhall dare to enter the lifts againft 
you in this career; tell him with your ufual fpirit, that, at the 
long run, he fhall have no reafen to applaud his fituation. | 

* To after age THOU thalt be writ the man, 

* That beit with bitter words cou'd arm the tongue, 

* And dart the venom’d taunt with keeneft rage. 

‘ To cite full and particular evidence of his lordfhip’s fu- 
periour merits, in this way, would be an endlefs tafk. To /2- 
Ieé? therefore one curious particular only ; and that, from a piece 
in the panegyric ftrain: for he has the addrefs to exhibit his 
faculty upon every occafion, and to furprize us with the dif- 
play of it, when leaft expected. In the dedication prefixed to 
the third yolume of Divine Legation, he qualifies all thofe, 
whofoever they may be, who had controverted his opinions, 
many of them perfons of known probity, piety, and learning, 
as zealots and bigots; as madmen leading the blind: as belying a zeal 
for religion by a ridiculous. TARTUFFISM; that is, by a fandti- 
monious hypocrify, put on as a mafk to cover the moft flagi- 
tious defigns. And he clofes the lift with the addition of a 
venerable archbifhop of Canterbury, nat long fince deceafed; 
marking him ‘out by the initial letter of his name, as the en- 
gourager of falfe zealots, and the head of the unbelieving politi- 
cians. In would be impertinent to enquire, how this well-judged 
and decent addrefs was received by the truly great and refpedct- 
able perfon, to whom it was prefented, in quality of patron. 
But one may afk, as a queftion of law, what judgment the fame 
great magiftrate would probably have paffed upon it, in quality 
of Lord Chief Juftice of England; if it had been prefented to 
him, as a libel, by information in the court of King’s Bench? 

¢ Let us now confider the remaining part of the note, con- 
taining a charge of an INFAMOUS CALUMNY.——The profef- 
for has hinted at a famous fermon preached at court, which was 
univerfally undeiftood by thofe who heard it to refle on, or al- 
lude to, perfens or tranfad3icus 7, a recent date. _ 








: | In difproof 
of this it is alledged, that iis very fermon, with every paffage, 
and in the very words, was written and preached many years afte 
Has the Pro, faid one word relating to any of thefe circum- 
ftances? Has he fo much as intimated, that the fermon was 
old, or new-vampt; that it was, or was not, preached before, 
qwith every paffage, and in the very words? He has nothing to 
do with thefe circumftances : be they true or falfe, his veracity 
js not in the leaft concerned : /it fides penes au€torem. But, was 
not fuch a fermon preached? It is not denied: are the fenti- 
ments, or even the words, of that fermon mifreported ? It is 
hot pretended, that they are ; was not fuch an a a of 
ea eer : a i 
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them made by all that heard them, or heard of them, as reflece 
ting on porfons and tranjactions of recent date? ‘That it was, is a 
matter of public notoriety; it cannot be contradigted, And 
this interpretation was confirmed by the perfonal behaviour of 
the preacher to the perfon fuppofed to be reflected on. So that 
at Jaft this INFAMOUS CALUMNY turns out to be a fimple allu- 
fion to a notorious, undenied, undeniable MATTER OF FACT,” 

In his lordfhip’s firft letter, he fays, —I have neither read nor 
fun, nor, I believe, ever fhall your printed letter to me. Dr. Lowth 
obferves upon this, that his lordfhip imitates the wifdom of the 
Oftrich ; who, when he is purfued, runs his head into a hole, 
Jeaving his hinder parts all expofed ; and in that. fituation, feeing 
nobody, concludes that nobody fees him.—A good hit, this ; 
and which the Reader will eafily enter into the meaning of, 
without any comment. 

His lordfhip, in his fecond letter to Dr. Lowth, mentions the 
decent comparifon to father Harduin, which the remarker calls 
an infolent and injurious one. ‘ Is there any thing, fays the 
Doétor, in the very name of Harduin, that carries with it more 
than ordinary reproach in the very mention of it? Is his cha- 
rater fo univerfally bad, that no comparifon with regard to any 
part of it can be made, without indecency towards the perfon, 
who is in any refpeét compared with him? Harduin was a man 
of extenfive learning, of much more extenfive reading, of great 
genius, of a ftrong, a lively, a fruitful, a forgetive imagina~ 
tion; but very confident, arrogant, precipitate, injudicious, 
and violently addiéted to hypothefis and paradox. What fhould 
poflefs the BisHop, to confider this as a character fo univerfally 
contemptible, hateful and infamous.’ cry 

In his fecond letter too, his lordthip fays,—give me leave, firft 
of all, to laugh heartily—and then I will give you an anfwer,— 
As a gentleman was reading this paftoral letter to a circle of li- 
terati at Oxford, one of the company, Dr. Lowth tells us, 
begged to interrupt the recital at this place, and, after the Bi- 
thop’s example, to make a paufe in it, for the relaxation of the: 
audience, by telling them the following ftory. 

‘t A country fellow, among other fights of London, went one 
day to fee the great fight of all, the lions in the Tower. He 
foon joined there fome others, who were come upon the, fame 
errand, When they were introduced to the den, and the keeper 
began to perform his office by exhibiting the feveral animals to 
the company; the old lion of all, the great king of the beafts, 
as refenting the indignity of being expofed for a fhew, fhaking 
his fhagey mane, Jafhing his fides with his tail, and flaring 
with his fiery eyes, uttered a moft tremendous roar. The poor. 
countryman, all aghaft, with his hair ftanding an end, and 
fhuddering in every limb, flunk away, and crept into a corner 
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to hide himfelf. © What’s the matter, honeft friend ? fays the 
kéeper ; prythee, what art afraid of ? Why, man, he only 
LaAvéus |’ Laughs, quoth a, fays the countryman ; d’ye call 
this LAUGHING ? If he looks fo plaguy ugly, and makes fuch 
4 hideous noife, when hé LauGus; what muft he do, when 
hé GRow1s [” 

I have expofed, {ays his lordfhip, or if you will, in your own 
lariguage, abufed (and I hope to the no {mall Jervice of religion and 
miy country) writers of all ranks ana charaéters, civil and ecclefiafii- 
éal, living and dead.—Dr. Lowth’s remark upon this, is as fol- 
lows : —‘ It has been faid, that a civi/ ambaffador is, an ‘ho- 
rieft and grave man, fent abroad to LIE for the good of his 
country. Agreeably to the Bifhop’s claim of merit in this 
place, a facred ambaflador may with equal propriety be defined, 
4 meek and holy perion commiffioned to RAIL oak REVILE for 
the benefit of the Chriftian religion.’ 

_ Thefe are fome of Dr. Lowth’s notes and remarks on the 
fecond epiftolary correfpondence between him and the Bifhop of 
Gloucefter : there are feveral others equally fpirited and perti- 
nent ; ——— but we leave our readers to their own refleGtions on 
the fpecimens we have given from his unpubli/hed pamphlet: 
which we apprehended might, without impropriety, be intro- 
duced in company with the critical performance that is the more 
immediate fubject of the prefent article. | BR; 

e 





The principal Truths of natural Religion defended and illuffrated, 
in nine Differtations : wherein the Objections of Lucretius, Buffon, 
Maupertuis, Rouffeau, La Mettrie, and other ancient and m- 
dern followers of Epicurus are confidered, and their Doé?rines 

" refuted. By H.S. Reimarus. Odtavo. 6s. Law. 


HERE are no writings that afford gréater pleafure toa 

well-difpofed mind, or that are better calculated to efta- 
blifh and ftrengthen the principles of genuine piety, than tholé 
that illuftrate the divine power, wiflom, and goodnefs, in the 
works of creation. The marks of thefe pérfections are fo nu~ 
merous, fo clear, and fo ftriking to every attentive obferver, 
that it is juft matter of wonder# that any who call themfelves 
Philofophers, fhould exclude active, intelligent defign from the 
univérfe, and afcribe the whole matérial world, with its various 
arid aftonifhing phenomena, to blind chance and neceflity. 
Such, however, there ftill are, notwithftanding the many ex- 
cellent perforrnances, wherein the neceflary etifterice of an in- 
télligent being, the caufe and origin of thé whole frame of na- 
ture, is clearly and unanfwerably demonftrated. 
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As to the work before us, it is, in our opinion, a valuable 
_ The Author feems to be a perfon of very extenfive know- 
ledge, of found judgment, enlarged views, and a fincere friend 
to the beft interefts of his fellow creatures. The fubje&s he 
treats of, have, indeed, been often difcufled by the ableft wri- 
ters; yet, as the works of nature are a wide field to expatiate in, 
and frord abundant materials for new improvements and obfer- 
vations, fo the intelligent Reader will find fome new hints and 
illuftrations in this performance, which, probably, have not oc- 
curred to him before. The account which Mr. Wynre gives of 
jt in a fhort preface, is as follows. 

¢ The defign of the following diflertations is to illuftrate the 
moft important truths of natural religion, and to defend them 
againft the attacks of ancient and modern infidels. ‘The ori- 
ginal work has met with univerfal approbation in Germany and 
Holland ; and as we have too many among us who are favourers 
of the abfurd doétrines of Epicurus, recommended by all the 
charms of poetry by Lucretius, and lately retailed by feveral art- 
ful and admired French writers, I thought it would not be amifs 
to put our ingenious Author’s fentiments in an Englifh drefs. 

‘ [ have endeavoured to place M. Reimarus’s arguments in the 
moft confpicuous point of view, and to convey his ideas to the 
Engliff reader in a plain, eafy ftile; omitting fuch paflages as 
might divert the attention from the main argument, either by a 
minute detail of particulars, or by notes and long quotations ; 
and am perfuaded that nothing but redundancies have been cut 
6 and that what the work lofes in bulk, is made up in per- 
picuity.’ 

Fadi is divided into nine diflertations, in the three firft 
of which our Author treats of the origin of men and animals ; 
thews that the material world is not felf-exiftent, eternal, and 
neceflary ; that every thing in it, its various fubftances, their 
difpofition, figure, qualities, powers, laws of motion, &c. -are 
adapted to the fubfiftence and accommodation of animate be- 
ings, 
In the fourth differtation he proves, in a clear and eafy man- 
ner, the neceflary exiftence and immutability of an intelligent, 
powerful, and benevolent being, and treats of final caufes, 
That the corporeal inanimate world muft have been produced by 
an intelligent architect, for the fake of animate beings, and 
confequently with defign, he fhews in the following manner, 

‘1. The material world is in itfelf, and relatively to its own 
nature, an inanimate thing. | 

‘2. What is inanimate in itfelf, and relatively to its own na- 
ture, cannot, according to its nature, have any confcioufnefs. 


of its own exiftence and difpofition, 
| © 3. What 
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© 3, What inits own nature can have no con(cioufnels of {ts 
own exiftence and difpefttion, can no more feel any pleafure in 
its own exiftence than if it did not really exift; and enjoys as 
little complacency from any particular difpofition, confidered in 
itfelf, as frem any other difpofition however oppofite to the pre- 
fent. 

‘4. Whatever, according to its mature, feels as little pleafure 
in its own exiftence as if it did not really exift, and receives ag 
little complacency from any particular difpofition confidered in 
itfelf, as from any other diipofition however oppofite to the pre- 
fent ; to fuch it muft, according to its own nature, be quite ine 
different whether it exidts or not, whether its difpofition be thus 
or otherwife. ) | : 

‘5. Of that which, according to its nature, cannot but be 
indifferent, whether it really is or is not, whether its difpofition 
be in this or that manner, the exiftence or difpofition cannot be 


determined by its OWA Rature, por in a manner conformable to | 


the fame. 

£6. That, of which the exiftence or difpofition cannot be 
determined either by its own nature, or in a manner conform- 
able to the fame, muft have its exiftence and difpofition deter- 
mined by another being, as an efficient caufe ; and alfo accord- 
ing to the aature of another thing, and confequently for the 
fake of another being, as a final caufe. 

‘7, That, of which the exiftence and difpofition is deter- 
mined by an efficient caufe, for the fake of fomething elfe, muft 
have been produced with a view to the welfare of other beings, 
and be adapted to their nature. 

¢ 8. Hence we may conclude that the material world which, 
in itfelf and according to its nature, is an inanimate thing, muft 
have been produced by an intelligent architect, with a view to 
beings different from inanimate things, and confequently muf 
correfpond with their nature. | 


: 


-€ 9. Confequently all the harmony and correfpondence ob-. 


ferved between the material inanimate world, and the nature of 
animate beings, muft arife from the end and defign which the 
creator had in view.’ 

Having, in the preceding differtations, endeavoured to fhew 
that God has created all things for the fake of animate beings, 


which were brought into exiftence on their own account, and. 


to enjoy themfelves, our Author proceeds, in the fifth diflerta- 
tion, to take a furvey of the animal kingdom, and to enquwe 


more particularly into the execution of the glorious defigns of: 


the. great Creator, that his readers may entertain more lively 
ideas.of his infinite power, wifdom, and goodnefs, and at the. 
fame time be affifted in attaining a true knowledge of themfelves, 
and of that noble end for which they were created, and to which 
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cheir powers and faculties are adapted. ‘This differtation is well 
calculated to afford both inftruCtion and entertainment to almoft 

every clafs of readers. | 
‘In all animals, fays our Author, which do not partake of 
reafon, we perceive a certain natural impulfe, inftin@, or {kill 
by which they perform, in a mafterly manner, all that the mott 
rfeét reafon could fuggeft to them for the welfare of each fpe- 
cies; and this by an innate and prompt dexterity, without any 
deliberation, trial, or experience ; without any inftruction, mo- 
del, or pattern, This natural impulfe is feen in the filk-worm, 
the caterpillar, and- many other infects, which, in order to 
change their form, fpin for themfelves a foft cogue or bed in 
which they are inclofed, or bury themfelves in the earth; in the 
bees; with regard to the conftruction of their cells, and laying 
up provifion againft winter; in birds, which build nefts in a 
manner adapted for hatching their eggs, and are fo fedulous in 
hatching and feeding their young, &c. in fifhes, which to eject 
their fpawn come from a great diftance in the fea, and fwim up 
againft the current of frefh-water rivers. In general, there are 
no kind of trrational creatures, in which the place of reafon is 
not fupplied by an innate and peculiar art and fagacity neceflary 
to their motion, fubfiftence, defence, and the propagation of 
their fpecies. Thus, in the animal kingdom, we find the com- 
pleateft fchool of art and induftry, conducted by fuch as are born 
mafters ; we there fee inventions proceeding from the profoundeft 
knowledge of nature and the fciences, and employed to the pub- 
lic benefit of every fpecies. “Their domeftic ceconomy difcovers 
rules, methods, regulations, and laws inftituted according to 
the conftitution and circumftances of every kind, and beneficial 
both to individuals and the whole fpecies. Now, if there can 
be no addrefs, knowledge, and fkill, without intelligence or 
defign, all this can never be attributed to the irrational creatures 
themfelves. In them is difplayed an infinite underftanding, 
which is the fource of all poffible {cience and invention, and has 
contrived means for implanting in the blind nature of every ani- 
mal fuch a portion of thofe endowments as was neceflary. In 
thefe inftances alfo appears an unfathomable wifdom which hath, 
in the moft commodious manner, regulated, not only the cor- 
poreal world with regard to the conftitution of brutes, and every 
part of their bodies agreeably to the difpofition of their fouls, 
but alfo the extent and laws of their faculties according to the 
determined mode of life peculiar to every fpecies of animals. 
Here is likewife difplayed an eternal providence, which has by 
an innate fagacity fo far limited the powers of every fpecies, that 
it is thereby maintained in the determined proportion. ‘Thefe 
things likewife exhibit to us an univerfal goodnefs, which makes 
the exiftence of all poffible living creatures, and all poffible 
complacency 
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complacency and happinefs, the gracious end it had in view, 
and has carried it into execution in thofe which are of the more 
imperfect kind, by the blind impulfes of nature, as the moft 
fimple and fittéft means for acomplifhing thatend. This furvey 
of the animal kingdom will adminifter much pleafure and advan. 
tage to the human mind: inexhauftible in its diverfity, and 
abounding in new proofs of infinite wifdom and goodnefs that 
fuperintend all nature; it teaches us to know God, the world, 
and ourfelves better, and to employ fuch knowledge towards 
the promoting of our happinefs. 

¢ Others may, for atime, imagine that they know fomething 
of nature, without having any regard to the wife ends propofed 
by the Creator with regard to animate beings, which they reject 
as achimera. But certainly, the iffue of fuch knowledge will 
be nothing but error and delufion ; at leaft, it will not be at all 
conducive to their inward tranquility or happinefs. Moreover, 
thofe gentlemen who exercife their talents in ridiculing* any 
of the divine wonders in the animal kingdom, for the moft part, 
only betray the laft fhift of a defpairing atheifm. And though 
they may pretend to account for the ftructure of the material 
world in a mechanical way ; yet the inftinét, fagacity, and va- 
rious arts of brutes throws them into confufion and aftonith- 
ment+. On this account, as it coincides with my defign, I 
prefume I fhall be the more readily excufed for entering on 2 
concife difcuffion of the principal points relating to the inftin& 
of brutes, which fo much abounds with inftru€tion ; and yet has 
not hitherto been fufficiently explained, according to the impor- 
tance of the fubject.’ 

In the fixth diflertation, our Author treats of man, confidered 
in himfelf, and particularly of the human foul. In order to 
prove that the foul cannot be a material being, he has recourle 
to arguments drawn from our internal fenfations, and to fuch 
proofs, as are not only more concife and intelligible, but alfo 
more evident and inconteftible, than fubtile arguments drawn in 
a long chain of reafoning from the eflential conftitution of matter 
and fpirit. 

The feventh differtation contains a comparifon between men 
and other animals, with regard to the manner of living for which 
they were created. And here, after making fome very pertinent 
reflections on what Roufleau has advanced in regard to focial 
life, our Author proceeds to fhew what we have in common 


* © Da Mettrie !Homme Pl, Ch. Ill. Buffin, Vol. UL. L. IL. pe 42 
t ‘Vid. La Metrie Traité ce ? Ame, chap. XI. fect. 2. likewife in 
his L’Homme Plante, towards the conclufion; and Mauperiuis’s Venus 
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with other animals, wherein they excel us, and vice ver/a4, He 
concludes this differtation in the following manner : 

¢ But fhould a man follow his nature ; that is, fhould he, be- 
fides his rational endeavours after friendfhip, a comfortable fub- 
fitence, honour, and the pleafures of fenfe, feek his principal 

oint of contentment in the perfection of the underftanding and 

will; I fay, fhould he act thus, will he then be able, in this 
world, to fatisfy his nature, that is, can he render himfelf ab- 
folutely eafy and happy ? 

‘ It iseafily feen that, in this queftion, both the ebftructions 
toour eafe and content, and the helps nature has furnifhed us 
with againft thofe obftacles, are to be confidered, ‘To the for- 
mer, 1 can readily anfwer; fince it relates to what every one 
knows from his ..wn experience. 

‘ Our natural tendency is thwarted by fo many obftructions 
both external and ratataat as render it quite impracticable Lo 
fatisfy it fo abfolutely, that nothing better or farther remains to 
be wifhed for. The connection of corporeal things in the world 
fubjects us to many difagreeable incidents not to be forefeen of 
obviated ; which however, not only give us pain when they 
really happen, but even before that, the very apprehenfion of 
them, as poffible, fills us with anxiety and difquietude, Thofe 
with whom every one chiefly converfes, together with the cuf- 
toms of fociety, and the tenor.of the times in which we live, 
many ways traverfe our defigns, ‘Thus when, by thefe caufes, 
our pleafure, our honour, or our well-being fuffers, or at leaft 
is hindered from afcending to the wifhed-for height, we fret, 
and are often overwhelmed with dejection. How many pains, 
ailments, and difeafes aflault our bodies ? Death is certain ; but 
the time of it is uncertain, and the manner of it is unknown ta 
us. Our mind, by education and intercourfe, fometimes re- 
ceives a bad, and fometimes a good tincture, and, in its func 
tions and enjoyments, chiefly depends on the conftitution of the 
body. And fhould we ufe the greateft attention and diligence 
towards acquiring a true, folid, and beneficial knowledge, to» 
wards the complete difcharge of our duty, the practice of virtue, 
friendfhip, and philanthropy ; yet we fhall be far from fteering 
clear of every error and overfight, from attaining to that height 
of knowledge we aim at, and from entirely reducing all our af~ 
fetions and fenfual appetites to the dominion of reafon ; neither 
will the moft circumfpeé& deportment and unexceptionable bes 
haviour gain us the love, friendfhip, and efteem of all men. 

‘ It is very certain that a great deal of imperfetion and dif 
quietude may be avoided, or at leaft alleviated and foftened, and 
that much real good may be acquired, and many important ens 
joyments be procured, by vigilance, wifdom, and virtue: buta 
fate of perfection and happinefs, every way adequate to ~ des 
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fires, is not to be hoped for here ; and the greateft precaution; 
wifdom, and virtue, are not fufficient to preferve us from all 
vexation and uneafinefs. Our cafe is fo much worfe than that 


of the brutes; that a drachm of prefent pain or forrow, in our 


eftimate, outweighs many pounds of paft gratifications, and that 
we forefee and anticipate evils; at leaft, that our withes extend 
our defires ard efforts very far beyond the. greateft happinefs and 
good fortune that is attainable in this life. And though the 
whole courfe of human life were tranquil, fortunate, and happy; 
yet the nearer it approaches towards death, the idea of a certain 
determined period or conclufion, would naturally embitter it 


' With anxiety and terrour. 


‘ I now {peak of man, confidered abftra@ly from religion, in 
order to fhew that no degree of wifdom or virtue will content 
our nature, unlefs we elevate our minds to the knowledge of 
the Supreme Being, and his defigns in creating the world. For 
as, without this knowledge, the underftanding never can dif. 
cover a fatisfatory caufe and the connection of things, nor the 
perfection of the world ; fo neither can the human mind be efta- 
blithed in a folid tranquility without being poffefled with love 
and reverence towards our Creator, a thorough reliance on his 
gracious providence, and the hope of a more perfeét and endlefs 
mode of exiftence for which the Supreme Being has defigned us, 
Therefore it will not be foreign to my purpofe to eftablith thefe 
two great truths, namely, the doétrine of a Divine Providence, 
and the Immortality of the Soul, as the bafis of our content. 
ment, atid tranquility of mind ; and to conclude with fhewing 
in the cleareft manner, how very much our happinefs jis in- 
fluenced by relizion.’ ' 

In the two laft differtations our Author confutes the objec: 
tions againft providence, treats of the immortality of the foul, 
and the advantages of religion. ‘Thefe differtations are written 
with an excellent fpirit ; and though they contain nothing new, 
will afford no fmall pleafure to every thoughtful reader. Mr. 
Reimarus concludes his work with fhewing briefly how religion 
promotes and improves the pleafures of the mind. What he 
fays on this head cannot fail of being agreeable to our Readers: 

é Since religion, fays he, has received light from the 
knowledge of nature, of languages, of hiftory and philofophy, 
it feeks more and more to improve and propagate thefe feveral 
branches of knowledge; but chicfly employs them for the illuf- 
tration and fupport of the moft fublime and important truths. 

_© Who can but be pleafed, that it is given to him to know 
the peculiar advantages and privileges of his own nature, and 
the noble end for which he was created? but religion is the 
gnly fource from which fuch knowledge can be derived. As the 


atheift looks upon himfelf to be no better than a brute, a plants 
ae ; or 
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pra machine, and accounts his foul a non-entity, or at moft 
the moft fubtle part of the brain, which derives its origin from 
mere matter, and with fuch a gloomy profpeé before him, finds 
that his whole effence will foon, return to duft; he not only 
greatly debafes the dignity of his nature, but becomes melan- 
choly, pufilanimous, and uneafy. But religion, on the con- 
trary, acquaints us with the dignity of the rational foul, im- 

refled with the image of God, and with our approaching future 
ftate of boundlefs perfection and infinite duration ; which can- 
not but yield an exquifite fatisfa&tion to a rational felf-love, and 
excite us to nobler views and higher efforts, that will give us a 
fore-tafte of a fuperior happinefs. Religion carries a man 
through a uniform and chearful difcharge of whatever duties are 
incumbent on him, from his ftation in life; fince he is affured, 
that it is the poft affigned him by his Creator, and has the com- 


: fortable teftimony of a good confcience, that he acquits himfelf 


with uprightnefs and fincerity to the beft of his power. But to 
the man of irregular defires, the practice of virtue and his duty 
is a galling burden; and when he outwardly complies with 
them, it is with reluétance and murmuring, fince his heart is 
taken up with objects of a very different nature; fo that even 
his good aétions yield fuch a man no fatisfa@tion. On the other 
hand, it is an inward reward annexed to virtue, that a man per- 
forms what he is bound to do, with alacrity and pleafure; and 
that he feels the fatisfaction refulting from a regular behaviour, 
and the comfortable affurance, that the moft perfect of beings is 
pleafed with his affiduity and faithfulnefs in the difcharge of his 
duty. Thus, like an ingenuous and dutiful fon, he not onl 

takes delight in his intelle€tual improvements in knowledge and 
wifdom ; but has the additional fatisfaétion to know, that his 
fincere and conftant application gains him the love and af+ 
fection of the univerfal Parent of mankind. Nay, the external 
rewards of diligence, probity, peaceablenefs and fidelity, feldom 
fail. Increafe of happinefs, domeftic profperity, the love and 
efteem of others, have a natural and neceflary conneétion with 
virtue and piety. As pride, felf-conceit, envy, hatred, anger, 
calumny and difcord, find no place in the foul of a good man; 
it is the better adapted as an habitation for meeknefs, benevo- 


lence, fympathizing humanity; and the more cordial friendfhip 


it entertains for the wife and good, the greater happinefs it pro- 
cures to civil fociety. Man is born for love and benevolence ; 
and he who cordially practices it towards others, and meets with 
a reciprocal return, guards himfelf as much as poffible from tur- 
bulent paffions and outward enmity, and acts agreeably to ‘his 
nature. 

* Indeed, it is not within the power of the moft eminently 
pious to regulate profperous end adverfe events according tu their 
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own will; and in this refpect, the good and virtuous feem tg 
have little or no advantage above the wicked and prophane. But 
thefe events affect our tranquility and happinefs according to the 
frame of mind of the perfon who is fubject to them. Now, [| 
would afk, which has moft fatisfaction in temporal profperity, 
he that looks on it as the effect of mere chance, and expeéts 
that it will fatisfy his boundlefs defires; or he that receives it as 
the extraordinary bounty of the Supreme being, and is refigned 
to every ftate or event which falls to his lot ? which of the two 
will beft accommodate himfelf to afflictions, he that has nothin 

to truft to but a fatal neceffity, and has no hopes beyond this 
life; or he that, in every event which happens to him, acknow- 
ledges a wife and gracious Providence, according to whofe di- 
rection the prefent evil fhall work for his good, by preparing 
him for a blefied eternity ? Laffly, Which is moft unconcerned 
about impending ftorms, he that, without rudder or pilot, com- 
mits himfelf to the boifterous fea of life; or he who, with well- 
grounded confidence, refigns himfelf to the guidance of a kind, 
judicious, and omnipotent hand? To conclude, though from 
our childhood, we have daily before our eyes the certainty of our 
death ; yet as the manner and time of it is involved in impene- 
trable darknefs, no fyftem of philofophy is fufficient to enable us 
compofedly to meet that awful change. It is religion alone 
which can impart that fortitude. For, to him who does not 
extend his views beyond this life, death muft neceflarily be ter- 
rible, fince it puts a period to his whole being. ‘This muft em- 
bitter all his temporal enjoyments; and the melancholy idea of 
a great impending evil, damps the fruition of the prefent good, 
and reprefents human life as vain, of no value, and even mi- 
ferable; fince our nature does not reft fatisfied in fuch fhort, 
grovelling, and imperfect enjo,;ments. Religion alone, by ex- 
hibiting to us the certainty of a future ftate, renders our whole 
life ferene, eafy, and happy ; it enhances our prefent pleafures 
by the comfortable hope of a much happier and ever-during 
{tate ; it alleviates our temporal fufferings by the expectation of 
eternal blifs ; it makes us wait for death with patience and re- 
fignation, as an entrdnce into a more exalted and perfect life ; 
and, in every refpect, fully fatisfics our nature and its boundlefs 
defires after an ever-growing felicity and perfection, for which 
it was defigned and adapted by the great Author of our Being.’ 


R. 


-Blackftone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England; concluded. 
See Review for February laft. 





N oar laft account of this work, we left the learned Writer 
at that very emphatical part of his introduction, where, after 
having 
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having traced the foundation of what. we call Ethics, or natu- 
ral law, he very juftly and nobly concludes, that * no human 
Jaws are of any validity if contrary to this.’ 

He then proceeds to obferve that as our reafon, the medium 
by which natural law is applied to the particular exigencies of. 
each individual, is corrupt, and our undérftanding full of igno- 
tance and etror, it hath pleafed Divine Providence at fundry 
times and in divers manners, to difcover and enforce its laws by. 
an immediate and direct Revelation. The doétrines thus de- 
livered; we call the revealed or divine law: and upon thefe two 
foundations, the law of nature and the law of Revelation, all 
human Jaws depend. If man, he adds, were to live in a ftate 
of nature, unconnected with other individuals, there would be 
no occafion for any other laws, than the law of nature, and the 
laws of God. But, he continties, as man was formed for fo- 
ciety, and as it is impoffible for the whole race of mankind to 
be united in one great fociety, they muft neceflarily divide into 
many, and form feparate ftates, commonwealths and nations ; 
from whence he traces a third kind of law, called * The law of 
nations.’ 

Having explained the foundation of thefe three laws, he 
proceeds to treat more fully of the muntctpal or civil laws which 
he thus defines. Municipal law, fays he, is—* A rule of civil 
conduct prefcribed by the fupreme power in a ftate, command- 
ing what is right, and era what is wrong.’ He then 
enters into an explanation of the feveral properties arifing out of 
this definition, which leads him into a fhort enquiry concerning 
the nature of fociety and civil government, wherein he takes 
into confideration the three feveral forms of government, that 
is, Monarchy, Ariftocracy and Demzcracy; and after pointing out 
the feveral perfections and imperfections in each, he obferves 
that ¢ the antients had in general no idea of any other perma- 
nent form of government but thefe three; for though Cicero 
declares himfelf of opinion,’ e/é optime conftitutam rempublicam, 
qua ex tribus generibus illis, regali, optimo, & populari, fit modice 
confufa,” yet Tacitus treats this notion, of a mixed government, 
formed out of them, and partaking of cach, as a vifionary 
whim ; and onte, that, if effected, could never be lafting or fe- 
cure. 

But our Author continues, * happily for us of this ifland, the 
Britifh conftitution has long remained, and I truft will long 
continue, a ftanding exception to the truth of this obfervation. 
For, as with us the executive power of the laws is lodged in a 
fingle perfon, they have all the advantages of ftrength and dif- 
patch, that are to be found in the moft abfolute monarchy; and, 
as the legiflature of the kingdom is entrufted to three diftin& 
powers, entirely independent of each other ; firft, the king; fe- 
, : tin Cc 2 condly, 
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condly, the lords fpiritual and temporal, which is an ariftocras. 


tical affembly of perfons feleCted for their piety, their birth, 
their wifdom, their valour, or their property ; and, thirdly, the 
houfe of commons, freely chofen by the people from among 


themfelves, which makes it a kind of democracy; as this ag- 


gregate body, actuated by different fprings, and attentive to 
different interefts, compofes the Britifh parliament, and has the 
fupreme difpofal of every thing ; there can no inconvenience be 
attempted by either of the three branches, but will be withftoed 
by one of the other two; each branch being armed with a ne- 
gative power, fufficient to repel any innovation which it thall 
think inexpedient or dangerous. 


‘ Here then is lodged the fovereignty of the Britifh conftitu- | 


tion; and lodged as beneficial as is poffible for fociety. For in 
no other fhape could we be fo certain of finding the three great 
qualities of government fo well and fo happily united. If the 
fupreme power were lodged in any one of the three branches fe- 
parately, we mult be expofed to the inconveniences of either 
abfolute monarchy, ariftocracy, or democracy ; and fo want two 
of the three principal ingredients of good polity, either virtue, 
wifdom, or power. If it were lodged in any two of the branches; 
for inftance, in the king and houfe of lords, our Jaws might be 
providently made, and well executed, but they might not always 
have the good of the people in view: if lodged in the king and 
commons, we fhould want that circumfpection and mediato 

caution, which the wifdom of the peers is to afford: if the fu- 
preme rights of legiflature were lodged in the two houfes only, 
and the king had no negative upon their proceedings, they might 
be tempted to encroach upon the royal prerogative, or perhaps to 
abolifh the kingly office, and thereby weaken (if not totally de- 
ftroy) the ftrength of the executive power. But the conftitutional 
government of this ifland is fo admirably tempered and com- 
pounded, that nothing can endanger or burt it, but deftroying 
the equilibrium of power between one branch of the legiflature 
and the reft. For if ever it fhould happen that the independence 
of any one of the three fhould be loft, or that it fhould become 


fubfervient to the views of either of the other two, there would. 


foon be an end of our conftitution.’ 

Though we pay great. deference to the judgement of the 
learned Writer, yet we cannot agree with him that the Britifh 
conftitutidn bas Jong remained an exception to the truth of the 
obfervation made by Tacitus. It is only fince the happy revolu- 
tion that we have hac a form of government, fo fettled and re- 
cognized as to deferve the name of a conffitution. Our hiftory 
betore that time (uffciently fhews the miferable inftability of a 
mixed government: and even fince the revolution, there have 
be.n times “whea the three ingredients of virtue, wifdem and 

power, 
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swer, were not to be found in the branches where they are fup- 
pofed to refide, and when the boafted equilibrium of our con- 
{titution was poized at the willof an over-ruling minifter, who 
by tofling a place or a penfion into the {cale of corruption, could 
make virtue and wifdom mount out of fight, and leave only 
power behind them. In fhort we have feen minifters, fince 
the revolution, make ufe of the revenues of the crown, in 
order to fecure an undue influence by which they have been 
enabled to infult and over-rule the fovereign, and dictate to 
every branch of government. ‘The only circumftances which 
check this minifterial defpotifm, are the difficulty of fatisfying 
fo many proftituted and rapacious dependants; and the dread of 
that virtue and power which refides in the people at /arge. Yet 
even this popular influence, though generally exerted with 
laudable intentions, has been often ufed by ambitious demagogues 
to deftroy the juft equilibrium of government: and this kind 
of influence is perhaps moft to be dreaded of any, for the peo- 
ple, generous, credulous, and precipitate, place a blind and 
unlimited confidence in their favourites, whom they will ido- 
lize at the very moment that they are facrificing the public in- 
terefts, to their own vanity or to their refentment.. Had Ta- 
citus lived in the times we are fpeaking of, he would have 
found no reafon for changing his opinion, 

Having thus curforily confidered the three ufual fpecies of 
government, and our own fingular conftitution, Mr. Black- 
fle, proceeding in his expofition of the municipal law, takes 
notice that it confifts of feveral parts, fuch as the declaratory, 
direétory, remedial and vindicatory. Wiaith refpe& to the latters 
he obferves that ¢ the main ftrength and force of a law con- 
fifts in the penalty annexed to it. : 

‘ Legiflators, he adds, and their laws are faid to compel and 
oblige; not that by any natural violence they fo conftrain a man, 
as to render it impoffible for him to act otherwife than as the 
direct, which is the ftrict fenfe of obligation: but becaufe, by 
declaring and exhibiting a penalty againft offenders, they bring 
it to pafs that no man can eafily choofe to tranfgrefs the law ; 
fince, by reafon of the impending correétion, compliance is in a 
high degree preferable to difobedience. And, even where re- 
wards are propofed as well as punifhments threatened, the obli- 
gation of the law feems chiefly to confift in the penalty: for re- 
wards, in their nature, can only perfuade and allure; nothing is 
compulfory but punifhment. : 

_*Itisheld, itis true, and very juftly, by the principal of our 
ethical writers, that human laws are binding upon mens con- 
fciences. But if that were the only, or moft forcible obligation, 
the good only would regard the laws, and the bad would fet 
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them at defiance. And, true as this principle is, it muft fil! be 
underftood with fome reftri€tion. It holds, I apprehend, as to 
rights; and that, when the law has determined the field to belon 
to Titius, it is matter of confcience no longer to withhold or to 
invade it, So alfoin rezard to natural duties, and fuch offences ag 
are mala in fe: here we are bound in confcience, becaufe we are 
bound by fuperior laws, before thofe human laws were in being, 
to perform the one and abftain from the other. But in relation 
to thofe Jaws which enjoin only po/itive duties, and forbid only 
fuch things as are not mala in fe but mala prohibita merely, an- 
nexing a penalty tononcompliance, here | apprehend confcience 
is no farther concerned, than by directing a fubmiffion to the 
penalty, in cafe of our breach of thofe laws: for otherwife the 
multitude of penal laws ina ftate would not only be looked upon 
as an impolitic, but would alfo be a very wicked thing ; if every 
fuch law were a fnare for the confcience of the fubject. - But in 
thefe cafes the alternative is offered to every man; *“ either ab- 
{tain from this, or fubmit to fuch a penalty ;” and his con- 
{cience will be clear, whichever fide of the alternative he thinks 
proper to embrace, Thus, by the ftatutes for prefetving the 
game, a penalty is denounced againft every unqualified perfon 
that kills a hare. Now this prohibitory law does not make the 
tran{greffion a moral offence: the only obligation in confcience 
is to fubmit to the penalty if levied.’ 

On this occafion, we cannot conceive that our Author réa~ 
fons in the fatistactory and conclufive manner he is wont to do, 
The principle that human laws are binding upon men’s con- 
fciences is, he tells us, to be underftood with fome reftriétion 
But the illuftrations by which he attempts to fhew thefe ref 
trictions, are, in our judgments, by no means appofite or con- 
fiftent, The principle, as he contends, holds as to rights, but 
not as to pofitive duties: but we apprehend that if it holds in 
one cafe, it holds in the other, and for the fame reafons. If it 1s 
faid, that in the cafe of an unqualified perfon’s killing a hare, 
his confcience is no farther concerned than by direCting a fub- 
miffion to the penalty, fo in the other inftance it may be infifted 
that when the law has determined the field to belong to Titius, 
the con{cience of Sempronius claiming againft Titius, is no far- 
ther concerned than by direéting a fubmiflion to the procefs 
which is to give Titius poffeffion. Notwithftanding the legal 
adjudication, Sempronius may remain as confcious of his right 
to the field, as the unqualified perfon may’ be confcious of his 
right to kill the hare, notwithftanding the legal prohibition : 
and if the confcience of the latter does not firft tell him that he 
had xo right to kill the hare, it will never tell him that he 
fhould fubmit to a penalty for having done it, Befides, rw 
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fubmiffion to the penalty is not a matter of choice, it cannot 
properly become a cafe of confcience, Would it not be better 
reafoning to argue that as every meinber of fociety is under, at 
Jeaft, a tacit contraét or obligation (as the Writer elfewhere 
cofifefles) to obey the laws of the ftate under which he lives, 
that therefore all human laws, not being contrary to the law of na- 
jure, are binding on men’s confciences: fince every man’s con- 
fcience fhould direét him to perform his contraéts, whether ex- 
prefs or tacit, and the breach of either may be properly ‘deemed 
a moral offence. In fhort the diftin@ions which ingenious men 
have raifed between political and moral. virtue, have a very 
dangerous tendency. It feldom happens however, that what 
js very refined and ingenious is juft and fatisfactory; and the 
more this unnatural diftin@tion is confidered, the lefs ground 
of real difference will be difcovered. 

After having thus treated of the nature of laws in general, 
the learned Writer next proceeds to the laws of England in par- 
ticular: which he divides into two kinds, the unwritten or com- 
mon law; and the written or flatute law. ‘The Jatter, however, 
he pbferves, are itiled unwritten, becaufe their original inftitu- 
tion and authority are not fet down in writing, as aéts of par- 
Jiament are, but they receive their binding power, and the force 
of laws, by long and immemorial ufage, and by their univerfal 
reception throughout the kingdom. Our Author might here 
have added the remark of Lord Hale, that ‘ many of thofe 
things that we now take for common law, were undoubtedly 
acts of parliament, though now not to be found of .record.’ 

This general divifion of the laws of England, Mr. Black- 

ftone traces through all its fubdivifions : and in the next fection, 
he fhews what countries are fubject to thofe laws. With this 
fection, the introduction clofes. , 
_ He then proceeds to the body of the work, wherein he exa- 
mines what are the objects of the laws of England; the pri- 
mary and principal objects of the law, he obferves, are RIGHTs 
and Wroncs. Rights again either concern the rights of per- 
fons, or the Ricurrs of THincs: fo likewife, with regard to 
wrongs; they are either private wrongs which concern indivi- 
duals only, and are called civil injuries; or pudbite wrongs which 
affect the whole community, and are called crimes and mifdes 
meanours. | 

The prefent commentaries therefore are branched out into 
this four-fold divifion, and the firft book treats of the rights of 
perjons confidered in their natural capacities, are abfolute and 
relative. The abfolute rights of man confidered as a free 
agent, endowed with difcernment to know good from evil, and 
with power of choofing thofe nieafures which appear to him 
the moft defirable, are ufually fummed up in one general ap- 
pellation, and denominated the natyral liberty of mankind 
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But every man when he enters into fociety, gives up a part of oft 

his natural liberty, as the price of fo valuable a purchafe ; and, oft ¢ 

) ' in confideration of receiving the advantages of mutual com. in o 
| merce, obliges himfelf to conform to thofe laws which the com- peal 
‘ munity has thought proper to eftablifh. Political therefore, or of 2 
civil liberty, which is that of a member of fociety, is no mili 
other than uatural Jiberty fo far reitrained by human laws abfo 

(and no farther) as is neceflary and expedient for the general ad- fom 

vantage of the public. Hence we may collect that the law, Alli 

which reftrains a man from doing mifchief to his fellow citi- cend 

zens, though it diminifhes the natural, increafes the civil li- this 

berty of mankind. So that laws, when prudently framed, are {ucc 

_. by no means fubverfive, but rather introductive of liberty ; for and 
q (as Mr. Locke has well obferved) where there is no law, there as \ 
4 is no freedom. | Her 
The Writer then ftates the feveral legiflative a&ts which de- afre’ 
clare the rights and liberties of the people of England; which ther 

E rights may be reduced to three principal or primary articles: tat 
‘ the right of perfonal fecurity ; the right of perfonal liberty ; do | 
4 and the right of private property. Having briefly explained fom 
F the general principles of the law with refpect to thefe rights, | bol 
4 our Author proceeds to treat of the rights and duties of perfons, the 
a as they are members of fociety, and ftand in various.relations ter 
; to each other ; which relations are either public or private. ber: 
2 The moft univerfal public relation, he obferves, by which the 
men are connected together, is that of government, or, in kn¢ 
} other words, of magiftrates and people. Of magiftrates fome En: 
are fupreme; others are /ubordinate. With us, this fupreme fir 

f power is divided into two branches ; the one legiflative, to wit, cou 
| the parliament, conlifting of King, Loids and Commons: the dor 
if other executive, confifling of the King alone. He there- it, 
. fore very properly begins with the confideration of the Britifh ren 
4 parliament. : | It 
} ln the profecution of this inquiry, he very judicioufly con- tha 
fiders, firft, the manner and time of its aflembly: fecondly, its En 

i conftituent parts: thirdly, the laws and cuftoms relating .to wh 
parliament, confidered as one aggregate body: fourthly, and the 
fifthly, the laws and cuftoms relating to each houfe, feparately | 

and diftinétly taken: fixthly, the methods of proceeding and of ter 
, making ftatutes, in both houfes : and laftiy, the manner of the a{ 
# parliament’s adjournment, prorogation, and diffolution. fn 
qi With refpeét to the laws and cuftoms of parliament confider- fo 
5 el as one aggregate body, we meet with the following obfer- vo 
- vations. mi 
( ‘ The power and jurifdiGion of parliament, fays fir Edward an 
Coke, is fo tranfcendent and abfolute, that it cannot be confin- th 


} ed, either for caufes or perfons, within any bounds. Andof this ~ 
| high court he adds, it may be truly faid, “* / antiguttaten sae: 
: ef 
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of vituftiffima ; fi dignitatem, eft honeratifima; fi juridiétionem, 
oft capaciffima.” It hath fovereign and uncontyolable authority 
jn making, confirming, enlarging, reftraining, abrogating, re- 
pealing, reviving, and expounding of laws, concerning matters 
of all poffible denominations, ecclefiaftical, or temporal, civil, 
military, maritime, or criminal : this being the place where that 
abfolute defpotic power, which much in all governments refide 
fomewhere, is intrufted by the conftitution of thefe kingdoms. 
All mifchiefs and grievances, operations and remedies, that tranf- 
cend the ordinary courfe of the laws, are within the reach of 
this extraordinary tribunal. It can regulate or new model the 
fucceffion to the crown; as was done in the reign of Henry VIIE 
and Willliam Il]. It can alter the eftablifhed religion of the land; 
as was done in a variety of inftances, in the reigns of king 
Henry VIII and his three children. It can change and create 
afrelh even the conftitution of the kingdom and of parliaments 
themfelves ; as was done by the aét of union, and the feveral 
ftutes for triennial and feptennial elections. It can, in fhort, 
do every thing that is not naturally impoffible ; and therefore 
fome have not fcrupled to call it’s power, by a figure rather too 
bold, the omnipotence of parliament. True it is, that what 
they do, no authority upon earth can undo. So that it is a mat~ 
ter moft effential to the liberties of this kingdom, that fuch mem- 
bers be delegated to this important truft, as are moft eminent for 
their probity, their fortitude, and their knowlege ; for it was a 
known apothegm of the great lord treafurer Burleigh, ‘* that 
England could never be ruined but by a parliament:” and, as 
fr Matthew Hale obferves, this being the higheft and greateft 
court, over which none other can have jurifdiction in the king- 
dom, if by any means a mifgovernment fhould any way fall upon 
it, the fubjects of this kingdom are left without all manner of 
remedy. “Io the fame purpofe the prefident Montefquieu, though 
Itruft too haftily, prefages; that as Rome, Sparta, and Car- 
thage have loft their liberty and perifhed, fo the conftitution of 
England will in time lofe it’s liberty, will perith : it will perifh, 
whenever the legiflative power fhall become more corrupt than 
the executive. ) 

‘It muft be owned that Mr. Locke, and other theoretical wri- 
ters, have held, that ¢¢ there remains ftill inherent in the people 
4fupreme power to remove or alter the legiflative, when the 
ind the legiflative a&t contrary to the trufk repofed in them: 
for when fuch truft is abufed, it is thereby forfeited, and de- 
volves to thofe who gave it.” But however juft this conclufion 
my be in theory, we cannot adopt it, nor argue from it, under 
iny difpenfation of government at prefent actually exifting. For 
itis devolution of power, to the people at large, includes in it a 
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diffolution of the whole form of government eftablifhed by that 
people, reduces all the members to their original ftate of equas 
lity, and by annihilating the fovereign power repeals all pofitive 
laws whatfoeyer before enaéted. No human laws will therefore 
fuppofe a cafe, which at once muft deftroy all law, and compel 
imen to build afrefh upon a new foundation ; nor will they make 
provifion for fo defperate an event, as muft render all legal pros 
vifions ineffectual. So long therefore as the Englith coinftitatih 
lafts, we may venture to affirm, that the power of parliment js 
abfolute and without control.’ 
Our Author’s conclufion is certainly juft, for the power of 
parliament being fupreme, muft confequently be without con- 
troul, that is, it muft be free from political coercion. But ne: 
yerthelefs Mr. Locke’s conclufion may be very fafely, adopted, 
For as the people give up their natural rights upon certain trufts 
either exprefs or implied, there {till remains, if we may fo cal} 
it, acertain natural fupremacy of power in the people to remove 
or alter the legiflative, when fuch trufts are abufed. Anarchy 
itfelf cannot be more intolerable, than a tyrannical and op- 
breffive government; and as tq the danger of repealing all po- 
Ftive Jaws, and rendering all legal provifions ineffectual, that 
is not fo great as may be imagined : for admitting a cafe wherein 
men may be compelled to build a-frefh upon a new foundation, 
they may, by a fingle act of legiflation, revive all thofe laws; 
of which proceeding, examples are not wanting. Indeed what 
fhall be deemed fuch a breach of truft as fhall amount to a for- 
feiture, it is not eafy or fafe to determine. But there can be no 
doubt but that fuch may arife, and our Author, in a fubl- 
quent part of his commentaties, has fuch a crifis in contem- 
plation, His obfervations, on this occafion, are fo manly, li- 
berat and judicious, that it would be unjuft to fupprefs 
them. 
© As to fuch public oppreffions as tend to diffolye the 
conftitution, and fubvert the fundamentals of government, they 
- are cafes which the law will not, out of decency, fuppofe ; being 
incapable of diftrufting thofe, whom it has invefted with any part 
of the fupreme power; fince fuch diftruft would render the ex 
ercife of that power precarious and impracticable. For, where- 
ever the law exprefies it’s diftruft of abufe of pawer, it always 
vefts a fuperior coercive authority in fome other hand to correct 
jt ; the very notion of which deftroys the idea of fovereignty. If 
therefore (for example) the two houfes of parliament, or eithet 
of them, had avowedly a right to animadvert on the king, o 
each other, or if the king had a right to animadvert on either 
the houfes, that branch of the legiflature, fo fubject to animad- 
yerfion, would inftantly ceafe to be part of the fupreme powels 
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the ballance of the conftitution would be overturned; and that 
pranch or branches, in which this jurifdiction refrded, would be | 
completely fovereign. The fuppofition of daw therefore is, that 
neither the king nor either houfe of parliament (collectivelytaken) 
js capable of doing any wrong ; fince in fuch cafes the law 
feels itfelf incapable of furnifhing any adequate remedy, For 
which reafon all appreffions, which wf happen to fpring from 
tny branch of the fovereign power, mu neceflarily be out of the 
reach of any /tated rule, or exprefs legal provilion : but, if ever 
they unfortunately happen, the prudence of the times muft pros 
vide new remedies upon new emergencies, 

‘ Indeed, it is found by experience, that whenever the un- 
conftitutional oppreffions, even of the fovereign power, advance 
with gigantic ftrides and threaten defolation to a ftate, mankind 
will not be reafoned out of the feelings of humanity; nor wil] 
facrifice their liberty by a fcrupulous adherence to thofe political 
maxims, which were originally eftablifhed to preferve it. And 
therefore, though the pofitive laws are filent, experience will fur= 
pith us with a very remarkabje cafe, wherein nature and reafon 
prevailed. When king James the fecond invaded the fundamental] 
conftitution of the realm, the convention declared an abdication, 
whereby the throne was rendered vacant, which induced a new 
fettlement of the crown. And fo far as this precegent leads, and 
no farther, we may now be allowed to lay down the Jaw of redréfs 
againft public oppreffion. If therefore any future prince fhould 
endeavour to fubvert the conftitution by breaking the original 
contract between king and people, fhould violate the fundamental 
laws, and fhould withdraw himfelf out of the kingdom} we are 
how authorized to declgre that this conjunction of circumftane¢s 
would amount to an abdication, and the throne would be thereby 
vacant. But it is not for us to fay, that any one, or two, of thefe 
ingredients would amount to fuch a fituation ; for there our pte- 
cedent would fail us. In thefe therefore, or other ci rcumftanceés, 
which a fertile imagination may furnifh, fince bo:h law and hif- 
tory are filent, it becomes us to be filent too ; leaving to future 
generations, whenever neceflity and the fafety of the whole fhall 
fequire it, the exertion of thofe inherent (though latent) powers 
of fociety, which no climate, no time, no conttitution, no con- 
tract, can ever deftroy or diminifh.’ 

Mr. Blackftone, as he proceeds, briefly touches the aw of 
parliament, which, he fays, has its original from this one ma- 
xim, * that whatever matter arifes concerning either houfe of 
parliament, ought to be examined, difcufled, and adjudged in 
that houfe to which it relates, and not elfewhere.’ Hence, for 
inftance, the lords will not fuffer the commons to interfere in 
ettling a claim of privilege; the commons will not allow the 
lords to judge of the election of a burgefs; nor will either - 
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houfe permit the courts of daw to examine the merits of either 
cafes. 

How far the courts of law have a right to examine in fuch 
cafes, it would not become us to enquire. It had not been 
amifs however, if the Author had taken notice of the Opinion 
of the great Chief Juftice Holt, who in the cafe of Lord Ban. 
bury, did in fome refpe& interfere in a claim of peerage ;—~and 
who likewife in the cafe of Abby and Vhite did interfere in the 
eleGtion of a burgefs; notwithftanding in the former cafe he 
was menaced by the houfe of lords, and in the latter by the 
houfe of commons. With refpect to the daw of parliament, this 
noble Chief Juftice faid, that /uppofing it to be a particular law, 

et if a queftion arofe determinable in the King’s Bench, the 
ing’s Bench ought to determine it. 

In tracing the method of making laws, we find the following 
obfervations with refpect to the old method of proclaiming ads 
of parliament.—W hen a bill has received the royal affent, it is 
then, and not before, a ftatute or act of parliament. ‘* This 
ftatute or act is placed among the records of the kingdom ; 
there needing no formal promulgation to give it the force of 4 
law, as was neceflary by the civil law with regard to the em- 
perors edidts: becaufe every man in England is, in judgment 
of Jaw, party to the making of an act of parliament, being pre- 
fent thereat byshis reprefentatives. However, a copy thereof is 
ufually printed at the king’s prefs, for the information of the whole 
land. And formerly, before the invention of printing, it was 
ufed to be publifhed by the fheriff of every county ; the king’s 
writ being fent to him at the end of every feffion, together with 
a tranfcript of all the acts made at that feffion, commanding 
him ‘ ut flatuta illa, et omnes articulos in-etfdem contentos, in fine 
gulis locis uli expedire viderit, publice praclamari, et firmiter tes 
neri et obfervari faciat.” And the ufage was to proclaim them 
at his county court, and there to keep them, that whoever would 
might read or take copies thereof ; which cuftom continued till 
the reign of Henry the feventh.’ 

It is muuch to be lamented that fome ufage of this kind isnot 
practifed at prefent, which from the vaft multiplicity of ftatates, 
efpecially of penal laws, feems to be more requifite than ever, 
It has been common of late indeed to print ab/fraéts of parte 
cular acts, fuch as the Po/?-Office act, &c. in the News-papers. 
Why all penal laws fhould not be thus promulgated, it is not 
eafy to affign a reafon; and it muft, to a reflecting mind, afford 
avery ftrange idea of the wifdom and juftice of government, 
when it is feen that greater attention is paid to the intereft of 
the revenue, than to the liberty and life of the fubject. 

Our Author in the next place takes the executive power into 
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yen: and in difcourfing of the royal rights and authority, 
je very properly confiders the King. 1. With regard to his 
title. 2 His royal family. 3. His councils. 4. His Duties. 
5, His prerogative. 6. His revenue. 

Weare forry that our limits will not allow us to follow the 
Writer through thefe divifions, which are treated in a moft 
fatisfactory and mafterly manner: more efpecially the chapter 
relating to the royal revenue. This nice and intricate fubject 
is rendered intelligible to an ordinary underftanding. Nothing 
can be more accurate, more perfpicuous, and at the fame time 
more compendious : and the inference the Writer draws from a 
yiew of the antient and modern revenues of the crown, is too 
excellent to be omitted. He takes notice «that the powers of 
the crown are now to all appearance greatly curtailed and dimi- 
nifhed fince the reign of king James the firft: particularly, by 
the abolition of the ftar chamber and hizh commiffion courts in 
the reign of Charles the firft, and by the difclaiming of martial 
law, and the power of levying taxes on the fubject, Y the fame 
prince: by the difufe of foreft laws for a century paft: and by 
the many excellent provifions enacted under Charles the fecond ; 
efpecially, the abolition of military tenures, purveyance, and 
pre-emption ; the habeas corpus act; and the act to prevent the 
the difcontinuance of parliaments for above three years: and, 
fince the revolution, by the ftrong and emphatical words in which 
our liberties are afferted in the bill of rights, and aé& of fettle- 
ment; by the aét for triennial, fince turned into feptennial, 
eeGtions ; by the, exclufion of certain officers from the houfe of 
commons; by rendering the feats of the judges permanent, and 
their falaries independent ; and by reftraining the king’s pardon 
from operating on paliamentary impeachments. Befides all this, 
if we confider how the crown is impoverifhed and ftripped of all 
it’s antient revenues, fo that it greatly depends on the liberality 
of parliament for it’s neceflary fupport and maintenance, we 
may perhaps be led to think, that the ballance is inclined pretty 
frongly to the popular fcale, and that the executive magiftrate 
has neither independence nor power enough left, to form that 
check upon the lords and commons, which the founders of our 
conftitution intended. 

* But, on the other hand, it is to be confidered, that every 
prince, in the firft parliament after his acceffion, has by long ufage 
4 truly royal addition to his hereditary revenue fettled upon him 
for his life ; and has never any occafion to apply to parliament 
for fupplies, but upon fome public neceffity of the whole realm. 
This reftores to him that conftitutional independence, which at 
his firft acceffion feems, it muft be owned, to be wanting. And 
then, with regard to power, we may find perhaps chat the hands 
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of government are.at leaft fufficiently ftrengthened; and that aj 
Englifh monarch is now in no danger of being overborne by either 
the nobility or the people. The inftruments of power are got 
perhaps fo open and avowed as they formerly were, ahd therefore 
are the lefs liable to jealous and invidious reflections ; but they 
are not the weaker upon that account. In fhort, our national 
debt and taxes (befides the inconveniences before-mentioned) have 
alfo in their natural confequences thrown fuch a weight of power 
into the executive fcale of government, as we camnot think wag 
intended by our patriot anccftors ; who glorioufly ftruggled for 
the abolition of the then formidable parts of the prerogative : and 
by an unaccountable want of forefight eftablithed this fyftem in 
their ftead. The entire collection and management of fo vafta 
revenue, being placed in the hands of the crown, have given rife 
to fuch a multitude of new officers, created by and removeable 
at the royal pleafure, that they have extended the influence of 

overnment to every corner of the nation. Witnefs the commif- 
ey and the multitude of dependents on the cuftoms, in every 
port of the kingdom ; the commiflioners cf excife, and their nu- 
merous fubalterns, inevery inland diftri@; the poftmafters, and 


their fervants, planted in every town, and upon every public road; 


the commiffioners of the ftamps, and their diftributors, which 
are full as fcattered and full 1s numerous ; the officers of the falt 
duty, which, though a fpecies of excife and conduCed in the fame 
manner, are yet made a diftin& corps from the ordinary managers 
of that revenue; the furveyors of houfes and windows ; the re- 
ceivers of the land tax ; the managers of lotteries ; and the com- 
miffioners of hackney coaches; all which are either mediately or 
immediately appointed by the crown, and removeable at pleafure 
without any reafon affigned: thefe, it requires but little penetra- 
tion to fee, muft give that power, on which they depend for fub- 
fiftence, an influence moft amazingly extenfive. To this may be 
added the frequent opportunities of conferring particular obliga 
tions, by preference in loans, fub{criptions, tickets, remittances, 
and other money-tranfactions, which will greatly encreafe this 
influence ; and that. over thofe perfons whofe attachment, on 
account of their wealth, is frequently the moft defirable. All this 
is the natural, though perhaps the unforefeen, confequence of 


erecting our funds of credit, and.to. fupport them, eftablifhing out. 


prefent perpetual taxes: the whole of which is entirely new fince 
the reftoration in 1660; and by far the greateft part fince the 
revolution‘in 1688. And the fame may be faid with regard to the 
officers in our numerous army, and the places which the army 
has cre’ted. All which put together gives the executive power 
fo perfuafive an energy with refpeét to the perfons themfelves, 
and fo prevailing an intereft with their friends and families, as 
will amply make amends for the lofs of external prerogative. 
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¢ But, though this profufion of offreés fhould have no effe& on 
individuals, there is {till another newly atqvired branch of power 
and that is, not the influerice only, but the force of a difciplin 
army : paid indeed ultimately by the people, but tuimediately by 
the crown ; raifed by the crown, officered by the crown; come 
manded by the crown. They are kept on foot it is true.only from 
year to years and that by the power of parliament: but tty | 
that year they muft, by the nature of our conftitution, if raife 
at all, be at the abfolute difpofal of the crown. And there need 
but few words to demonftrate how great a truft is thereby repo- 
fed in the prince by his people. A truft, that is more than equi+ 
yalent to a thoufand little troublefome prerogatives. 

‘ Add to all this, that, befides the civil lift, thé immenfe ree 
yenue of feven millions fterling, which is annually paid to the 
creditors of the publick, or carried to the finking fund, is firfk 
depofited in the royal exchequer, and thence iflued out to the 
} refpective offices of payment.. This revenue the people can never 
refule to raife, becaufe it is made perpetual by a@ of parliament : 
which alfo, when well confidered, will appear to be a truft of 
great delicacy and high importance. 

- © Upon the whole therefore ] think it is clear, that, whatever 
‘may haye become of the nominal, the real power of the crown 
has not been too far weakened by any tranfactions in the laft cen- 
tury. Much is indeed given up ; but much isalfo acquired. The 
ftern commands of prerogative have yielded to the milder voice 
j ofinfluence ; the flavifh and exploded doétrine of non-refiftance 
has given way toa military eftablifhment by law; and to the 
difufe of parliaments has fucceeded a parliamentary truft of an 
immenfe perpetual revenue. When, indeed, by the free operae © 
tion of the finking fund, our national debts fhall be leffened ; 
when the pofture of foreign affairs, and the univerfal introduc- 
tion of a well planned and national militia, will fuffer our for- 
midable army to be thinned and regulated; and when (in con- 
| fequence of all) our taxes fhall be gradually reduced; this ad- 
: Ventitious power of the crown will flowly and imperceptible di- 
| minifh, as it flowly and imperceptibly rofe. But, till that fhall 
, happen, it will be our efpecial duty, ‘as good fubjeéts and good 
f Englifhmen, to.reverence the crown, and yet guard againft cor- 
tupt and fervile influence from thofe who are intrufted with it’s 
authority ; to be loyal, yet free ; obedient, and yet independent : 
and, above every thing, to hope that we may long, very long, 
continue to be governed by a fovereign, who, in all thofe public. 
f acts that have perfonally proceeded from himfelf, hath mani- 
; fefted the higheft veneration for the free conftitution of Britain ; 
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hath already in more than one inftance remarkably ftrengthened 
ts outworks ; and will therefore’ never harbour a thought. or 
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adopt 2 perfuafion, in any the remoteft degree detrimenta} to 
public liberty.’ 

The enfuing chapter, refpects the rights and duties of fub. 
ordinate magiftrates, and having treated of perfons as th 
ftand in the public relations of magi/frates, he proceeds to cons 
fider fuch perfons as fall under the denomination of the people 
(in which body the fubordinate magiftrates are included ) and 
explains their rights and duties in all their various relations, 

Having rape! tranfgrefled our bounds, we muft, for thefe 
explanations, refer the Reader to the work itfelf; which, from 
the extracts herein given, he will no doubt be curious to perufe, 

We cannot conclude without obferving that Mr. Blackftone 
is perhaps the firft who has treated of the body of law in a 
liberal, elegant, and conftitutional manner. A vein of good 
fenfe and moderation runs through every page, and he fhews 
himfelf equally free from that fervile attachment to prerogative 
which is generally imputed to lawyers, efpecially fuch as are 
fervants of the crown, without giving loofe to that undiftin- 
guifhing factious zeal for liberty, which too often wears the 
mafk of patriotifm. Upon the whole he has acquitted himfelf 
as a found lawyer, an able Writer, a good fubjeét, and a wore. 


thy citizen. BR d 








The Freedom of Speech and Writing upon Public Affairs, confidered. | 
4to. 4s. Baker. 


N the whole compafs of political fubje&s, there is no queftion 
of greater importance than that which our Author hath here 
undertaken to confider. -Freedom of fpeech and writing on pub- 
lic affairs, is the true ftandard of the ftate of public liberty ; 
and may not improperly be called the political barometer. Un- 
der the abfelute and defpotic forms of government, where the : 
will of the prince is the fupreme law, and the people have no : 
concern in the bufinefs of legiflation, it is extremely low, or | 
rather hath no exiftence at all. In ariftocratic and oligarchic : 
governments it rifes but to a fmall and inconfiderable degree, | 
and for the very fame reafon, in proportion, that it is never to | 
be found in monarchies. It is in popular governments alone, 
where the people have power in enacting laws, granting fup- 
plies, debating on public meafures, and judging of the conduc 
of their governors, that this valuable and manly fpecies of freedom 
is ever to be met with in any confiderable extent. Where fub- 
jects are immediately interelied in the adminiftration of affairs ; 


where, from the ftructure of their government they are frequent 
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eilled together to confult for the common good, and feel their 
own importance in approving and fupporting, or in condemning 
and rejecting any particular meafures, we may expect to find 
the free and independent fenator bravely oppofing the pernicious 
fchemes of a wicked and corrupt minifter; or in a more public 
manner, from the prefs, calling upon his fellow-citizens to 
unite their influence in oppofing the deftructive, and counte- 
nancing the wife and falutary meafures that are propofed. And 
wherever, in a free government, we obferve an attempt to fup- 
prefs or bear down this fpecies of freedom ; where every man is 
not protected in the fulleft manner in the exercife of it; but 
the people are intimidated by the infamy of corporal punifh- 
ment, fines, imprifonment, banifhment, &c. it is then the 
public jealoufy ought to be awakened ; it is then the wicked 
fons of ambition and tyranny are meditating the deftruction of 
every thing dear and valuable to us as men. ‘That this liberty 
may be abufed to the moft ungenerous and unworthy purpofes 
will not be denied, and fo have the beft bleflings and moft va- 
laable privileges which kind heaven hath beftowed on the chil- 
dren of men; and were we to be at once deprived of every blef- 
fing we abufe, it is eafy to fee what muft have been our condi- 
tion long ago: but the benevolent and righteous governor of 
the world judgeth not as men judge; he continueth our mifim- 
proved privileges; and in imitation of his wifdom and good- 
nefs fhould our earthly governors continue to protect us in thofe 
liberties, which are too often abufed indeed; but cannot be 
taken away without the introduction of greater evils; and of 
which moreovet, though abufed, it is an unjuft and wicked ex- 
tenfion of their power to attempt to deprive us. 

The manner in which the work before us is conducted will 
appear from the following analyfis of it. 

Our Author fets out with obferving the excellence of truth, 
and the difficulty of difcovering it; from whence he rightly infers 
the neceffity of a free ufe of the means of difcovering it, which 
are fpeech and writing. As power is progreffive, reftraint on 
the latter would foon extend to the fuppreffion of the former: 
and he well obferves, the more injurious the defigns and actions 
of men are, the greater will be their folicitude to preveut a free 
examination of them. . 

This general introduction is followed by an enumeration of 
the laws againft libels under the Roman emperors ; from whence 
he paffes to an account of the revival of thé civil law in Europe, 
which he imputes not fo much to its utility and excellence, as to 
Its being favourable to the power of princes and ecclefiaftics, of 
which he gives feveral inftances from the Digeft and Juttinian’s 
Inftitutes : he thinks therefore that we ought to revere the 
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memory of thofe, who prevented the further reception of thefe 


jaws in England. As for Scotland, he fays, the civil law ob« | 


tained there in all criminal] matters without exception, 


Our Author next proceeds to confider the laws relating to: 


toriure. Libelling being made a capital crime, their authors 
- became naturally expofed to torture, which according to the 
civil laws was ufed ta all cafes punifhable with death. This 
cruel and abfurd method of examining by torture crept into the 
German courts along with the civil law, according to Schilter; 
though others fuppofe it was introduced long before that time, 
by the rage of the clergy againft heretics. In Scotland this in- 
human praétice continued till the union, and fome endeavours 
were made to introduce it into England ; for which purpofe a 
rack was formerly brought into the ‘ower, and is known by 
the name of the Duke of Exeter's Daughter. Our Author ver 
humanely laments its being {uffered to continue there, and thinks 
it ought to be brought forth and publicly burnt. 

We are next prefented with fome of thofe imperial laws re- 
lating to reproachful words uttered againft the emperor: which 
are followed by the mention of thofe conftitutions that were 
made againft heretics; cf which there are no lefs than fixty-fix 
in the Theodofian code. We then have Lord Coke’s opinion 
about libels, and cafes relating to them in the ftar-chamber ; 
which leads our Author to give a pretty large account of the in- 
ftitution and forms of proceeding in that iniquitous court, with 
its final abolition in 16 Ciarles 1, when there was an exprefs 
inhibition to erect for the future any court with the fame or 
like jurifdictions ; from whence our Author infers very juftly 
and pertinently, ‘that no precedents taken from that court 
fhould be made ufe of in any modern proceedings in cafes of 
libels.’ The power of the ftar-chamber was greatly increafed 
under James, who endeavoured to eftablifh defpotifm in Eng- 
land, in conformity to the government of Scotland, where, ac- 
cording to Sir James Mackenzie, whom our Author follows, 
the king was, by the laws, poflefled of abfolute power. The 
next reign {till aggravated matters further, as appears in the 
eafes of Baftwick, Prynne, Lilbourn, Bp. Williams, &c. &c. 
which, whenever a true Englifhman reads, ¢ let him cry, Praife 
and glory on their heads who delivered this country from fuck 
execrable tyranny.’ 

It is the opinion of our Author, that all the records of this 
court were purpofely deftroyed, that no proof might remain to 
pofterity of the abominations practifed in it. It was natural to 
pafs from hence to the liberty of the prefs, which, as is juitly 
obferved, had it prevailed, would have prevented many unjutt 
and pernicious aéts of the governing powers, aéts fatal in their 
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eonfequences to the governors themfelves, ag well as to the un- 
happy fubjects who groaned under them. Matters of public 
and common conceriiment are proper objeéts of public know- 
lege and common debate; but this knowledge cannot be ac- 
quired, nor can fuch debate be carried on, without the freedom 
of fpeaking and writing. , 

The book concludes with fome remarks, neither new nor 
uncommon, on the prefent ftate of the colonies: The Author 
appears to be a hearty but fober friend to public liberty, and his 
treatife contains feveral judicious and important remarks ; but 
it is written in a verbofe declamatory ftyle ; the tranfitions from 
one fubject to another are immethodical and abrupt; and the 
whole bears the evident marks of a hafty compofition. 
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Art. 13. Zhe Philofophy of Hiftory. By M: de Voltaire. 8vo0. 
5s. Allcock. 

Tranflation of La Philofophie de L’Hiffoire ; of which our Readers 
[\ have had an account in the Appendix to our 32d Vol; The 
name of Bazin, printed in the title-page of the original French, is pro- 
bably mere invention. | 
Art. 14. An Anfwer to the Cafe of the Mills Frigate. 8vo. 18. 

Willock. 

Relates to the contefied infurance on the good /oip mentioned in the 
title-page. This cavfe is not to be determined in the court of criticifm, 
but in a court of law. | | 
Art.15. Arithmetical Collections and Improvements. Being a com- 

plete Sy/tem of Praétical Arithmetic. By Anthony and John 

Birks ; late Mafters of a Boarding-fchool at Gofberton, and 

now of the Free-writing-fchool at Donnington, Lincoln- 

fhire. 6s. Hawes, &c. 

This compilement feems to be very judicioufly performed; and, as 
the ingenious Authors fay, in their preface,’ properly adapted to the ufe 
of the gentleman and the fcholar, as well as the man of bufivef. 


Art. 16. 4 Letter from Mr. Voltaire to M. Fean Faques Rouffeau. 


1r2mo. 1s. 6d. Payne. 
_ This pretended letter from Mr. Voltaire is founded on fome paffages 
inthe anecdotes relating to Mr. Rouffeau, of which we gave an ab- 
fra&* in our Jatt Appendix. Mr, Voltaire had, in thofe anecdotes, 
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This abftraét is {ubjoined to the prefent letter, by way of illuf- 
alOn. 
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been accufed as acceffory to the perfecution of the celebrated citizen of 
Geneva; and, in revenge of that accufation, the latter is ridiculed and 
abufed in the prefent performance: which is here printed both in French 
and Englith, to give it the greater air of originality and authenticity, 
We can, however, by no means look upon this produétion as the ge. 
nuine offspring of Voltaire’s pen ; and therefore fhall enter into no far. 
ther particulars concerning it. 


Art. 17. An earneft Addrefs to the People of England. Containing 
an Enquiry into the Caufe of the great Scarcity of Timber through. 
out the Dominions belonging to his Majefty. With fome Hints to- 
wards the more effectually fecuring and preferving the fame, patti- 
cularly that Part of it ufed in Ship-buslding, which may prove 
7 the laf? Importance to thefe Kingdoms. 8vo. 1s. 64, 

‘Noble. 


There are fome particulars in this addrefs which deferve not only the 
notice of the people of England in general, but of the legiflature efpe- 
cially. We have o‘ten heard of the great wafte and havock made of 
the fhip-timber in the royal dock-yards ; but this Author’s account ex- 
ceeds every thing we could have fuppofed. He computes, at the loweft, 
‘that it muft have coft the government within thefe 50 years laft paft, 
between taro und three miliicns of money to fupply the artifcers of the fe 
veral dock-yards with fuel-wood,’ out of which might have been 
faved, ‘ a quantity of timber fufficient to have built 50 men of war of 
the line.’-——As this tract is infcribed to the Earl of Egmont, firft lord 
commiffioner of the admiralty, it is to be hoped the endeavours of this 
public fpirited Writer towards a reformation of the dock-yards will not 

e in vain. 

Art. 18. 4 Narrative of what paffed between General Sir Harry 
Erfkine and Phillip Thickneffe Efg; in Confequence of a Letter 
written by the latter to the Earl of Bute, relative to the Publ- 
cation of fome original Letters and Poetry of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague’s, then in Mr, Thickneffe’s Poffiffion. 8vo. 1%. 
Williams. 

About two years ago, Capt, Thickneffe had the misfortune to be en- 
gaged in a quarrel with Lord Orwell ; the confequence of which was, a 
vigorous profecution of the former, in the court of king’s bench, ‘The 
defendant had in vain applied to his lordfhip, to accommodate their dif- 
ferences ; and, at'laft, he had recourfe to the Earl of Bute, whofe inter- 
pofition with Lord Orwell He requefted ; but without fuccefs, His hopes 
with refpest to Lord B. were founded on the circumftance of his being in 
poffeffion of fome original letters and poems written by the late very i- 
genious Lady Mary W. M. mother to the Countefs of B. His firit in- 
tention was to publifh thefe papers*; and he had aétually begun 0 
print them, when it occurred to his reflection, that poffibly it might be 
more agreeable to the family, that the letters, &c. fhould be withheld 
from the public eye. In purfuit of this idea, he politely wrote to Lor 
B, on the fubject ; and his lordfhip employed Sir H. Erfkine to fpeak 
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* As a fupplement to her otter Letters: fee Review, Vol. 28 and 29: 
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with Mr. T. and to intimate to him, how acceptable a prefent to his 
Jordfhip thofe papers would be deemed. Mr. T. hereupon thought 

roper to mention, as a conditional circumftance, the great fervice that 
Lord B. could do him, by interpofing his good offices with Lord O, 
This propofal, on the part of Mr. T. however, feems to have been little 
relifhed; yet, it produced a fort of negociation and corre!pondence 
between him and Sir Harry ; who, in the end, found means + to get the 
papers out of the Captain's hand, without bis confent, and without pio- 
curing him the favour he had requefted.—Refentment of this procedure, 
has produced this Narrative; in which Capt. ‘T. complains of ill 
ufage: but informs us, however, that he had the precaution to copy 
the /tters and poems of Lady Mary, before the originals were forced out 
of his hands; and he has here publiflied one of each fort, as a fpecimen. 
——Whether he will determine to Jet the world fee the remainder, it is 
impoffible for us to inform our Readers, 


+ The particulars of which, are related in the Narrative. 


Art. 19. An Addrefs to the refpettive Bodies of Free and Accepted 
Mafons, as delivered at the Steward’s Lodge, at the Horn Ta- 
vern, Fleet-fireet, November 16th, 17&3, being Eleciion and In- 
fiallation Night. By Thomas Edmonds, Efq; one of the 
Grand-wardens, &c.——--To which is added, his Charge to 
Lord Blaney, prefent Grand-mafter, on his being appointed 
Mafter of the New Lodge, at the Horn Tavern, Weftmin- 
fter, &c. &c. B8vo. 1s. 6d. Hooper. 


An incoherent rhapfody, in praife of mafonry —Amongft other quali- 
fications of a good mafon, we are told that he is ‘ fortuitous, and fteady, 
cultivating his mind and behaviour with focial adepts, and brotherly be- 
nignity in all the duties of life ;\—‘ confidering that amity and focial 
harmony ought to flourifh and abound in all human focieties, but par- 
ticularly among the fraternity, whofe names are enrolled in the books of 
everlafting Scientific records, to maintain and ever kindle that myfterious 
zeal, which enlightens us to fee, with feeling compaffion, the turbulent 
difquietudes, and vitiated principles of moft of the un/feleGed and uncivi- 
lized part of mankind.’ P 

° 


Art. 20. The Hiftory of Chriftina, Queen of Sweden. From the 
French of M. Lacombe. 12mo. 3s. Kearfly. 


We have here an account of this capricious, crazy queen*, different 
from that given by M, Lacombe of Avignon, formerly mentioned in our 
Review. The prefent ingenious Writer, though a Roman catholic, 
preferves at leaft the appearance of impartiality ; and, while he pays high 
compliments to the genius and learnipg of his heroine, does not feem to 
boaft much of the honour done to his church, by her renunciation of the 
proteftant religion: which he fometimes fpeaks of as a mere freak of 
Chriftina’s, or, rather, as a political farce, calculated to procure for 
herfelf the protection of the popith princes, particularly the haly pontiff, 





* She was daughter and fucceffor to Guftavus Adolphus, the great 


protector of proteftantifia in the north, 
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on whom fhe chiefly relied for fuprort, after fhe had foolifhly abdicated 
the throne of Sweden, 

This is an entertaining piece of biography ; and affords in Chriftina’s 
dear-bought repentance for having thrown away her crown, a ftriking 

roof how fatally people may err, who rafhly take any ftep which cannot 
be recalled: efpecially they who, according to a plain Englifh phrafe, 
prt with the ftaff out of their own hands, and truft to the gratitude of 
thofe whom they have obliged. 

On this occafion, the affefting old ftory of King Lear will naturally 
occur; and in later times, Europe has feen other inftances of regal abcicae 
tion, which were feverely repented of,— particularly that of Viétor Ama. 
deus, King of Sardinia; not to mention the le{s voluntary one, of our 
James the Second.—But it was a fort of faihion in the feventeenth cen- 
tury, for princes to relinquith their thrones. In that age, a king of Po- 
land alfo took it into his head to grow weary of the diadem that encircled 
it; viz. John Cafimir; who, in imitation of the emperor Charles the 
Fifth, preferred a monaitic life to the {fplendors of a court, and the 
charms of fovereignty.—Strange, that fo many of the fons of ambition 
fhou'd take fuch infinite pains, and even commit fuch horrid crimes, to 
obtain what others have caft away, as not worth poffefling ! 


Art. 21. The firft Chapter of the Prophecies of the Prophet Homer, 
With a Letter to the B. of G. 4to. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 


* If inthe number of frivolous addrefles, fays this Letter-writer, that 
are hourly prefented to your lordfhip, this fhould appear to be one, you 
will, I know, receive and difmifs it, with your ufual candowr and 
humanity. 

‘ In the mean time, permit me to obferve, not without fome degree 
of aftonithment, that your lordfhip, with the acutenefs of a lynx, 
could trace out, in the fixth book of Virgil, the foolith mvfteries of a 
falfe and fantaftic religion, and yet want the penetration to difcover, in 
Homer, the great myftery of our own true belief,—our redemption from 
fin, by the birth of a Saviour:—a myftery, clearly pointed out by the 
{pirit of prophecy that breathes through thofe divine pfalms, commonly 
cabigd the Hymns of Homer. 

* “How can we account for fuch mental blindnefS, but by acknow- 
ledging the righteous difpenfations of heaven ? whofe will it is,—to 
confound and mortify the men of wifdom;—to fuffer them to perplex 
themfelyes in the labyrinths of {cience ;—and finally, to leave the ways 
of truth and fimplicity for the difcovery of babes and fucklings. 

* I freely confefs that I am much more indebted to accident for this 
difcovery than to any effort of my own abilities. A confufed kind of 
fentiment, a fufpicion, at firft, perhaps, not entirely commendable, put 
me upon making a literal tranflation of fome paflages that appeared the 
moft ftriking. How was I furprifed, upon trial, to find fuch important 
and ferions truths growing in fo negleéted a foil! Your lordfhip need 
only caft your eye upon the tranflation of part of the firft pfalm, to be 
convinced with me, that Homer was as much infpired as Ifaiah or any 
of the prophets. By comparing it with the original, you will prefently 
obferve, that I have taken fewer liberties than are ufually taken on fuch 
oeccafions : indced I have no fyftem either to erect or to defend, thoug? 
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the invitation to be dabbling in fyftematic mortar is in the prefent cafe 
almoft irrefiftible. What think you of a demonftration of the miffion of 
the Mefliah from the omiffion of the Greeks? that is, from their igno- 
rance of the neceflity of a Mediator, and their mifapplication of the pro- 
phecies concerning the Founder of Chrittianity to their own idle fancies : 
but this requires the execution of a mafter.—Your lordfhip has fucceeded 
too well in a fimilar proof to fail in this, if you can be perfuaded to un- 
dertake it. Both the old miflion and the new commiffion may be united 
jnto one fubftantial demonftration, {pringing out of two omiffions, like 
an afirmative begotten by the conjunétion of two negatives,—or like a 
true, but an unexpected conclufion from two flat contradi¢tions. 

‘ A plain verbal tranflation is what I offer to your lordfhip, and 
through that medium you will fee what has hitherto efcaped you, that 
Homer was a great and a mighty prophet, The immenfe pains you 
have taken in that abftrufe ftudy, for which you have invented a name ; 
in that fcience, which you call double defrine, and ignorant people call 
double dealing, makes {uch an overfight ftill more furprifing, and juftifies 
my manner of accounting for it, as the only one that can folve the dif- 
ficulty.’ 

The remaining part of the letter is written in the fame ftrain :—the 
extract we have given from it is fufficient to fhew the Author’s fpirit 
and defign. We cannot help faying, however, that his wit and humour, 
were he even poffefied of a much larger fhare of them than he is, cannot 
atone for the mean and illiberal allufion to a {crap of domeftic fcandal 
with which he concludes his letter. ‘This is, indeed, fo much below 
the character of a gentleman or a man of letters, that it muft neceflarily 
render the Author an object of deteftation and abhorrence to every ge= 
nerous reader, as it evidently fhews him to be void of every delicate fee'- 
ing, and an utter ftranger to the firlt principles of decency and good- 
breeding. We need make no apology, we hope, for exprefling 
ourfelves warmly on this occafion; our Readers will not impute it toany 
partiality for the B, of Gl r; but to a regard for the common ine 


tercfts of humanity. R : 


Art. 22. Morning Amufements of the K— of P——. Or, the 
Modern Syftem of Regal Policy, Religion, Fuftice, Se. Bvo. 
4s. 6d. Robinfon, &c. 

Another t:anflation of Matinées Royales: fee cur laft month’s Cata- 
a The title of this work is very oddly rendered in both tranf- 
ations. 

Art. 23. Thoughts upon fome late Pieces, particularly The Death 

of Abel, and The Meffiah. 4to. 1s. Hinton. 

Among other fhrewd remarks in this pamphlet, one is, that the 
Death of Abel, and the new Meffiah *, may be read alternately before 
the Eucharift, and the latter always in Paffion-week ! The Author 
obferves at the fame time, that thefe poems are attributed to Germans 
with hard names; and Pamela, Clariffa, and Sir Charles Grandifon, he 
fays, are generally fuppofed to be the works of a printer. So important 
is the intelligence we have from this profound and curious Critic!- Ly 
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Art. 24. A View of the Copper Coin and Coinage of England, in. 


cluding the Leaden, Tin, and Laton Tokens made by Trad:{men 
during the Reigns of Elizabeth and ames I. the Farthing Tokens 
of ‘fames I. and Charles I. thofe of Towns and Corporations un- 
der the Commonwealth and Charles II. ‘fames II. and William 
and Mary. With Copper-plates. By Vhomas Snelling. Royal 
4to. 10s. 6d. Boards. Snelling. 

We have already taken notice of the fkill and accuracy of this induf- 
tricus Metallick Compiler, in ment.oning his Views of the Geld and Sil. 
wer Coinage of England, and his Doétrine of Gold and Silver Compu. 
tations. 

Art. 25. 4 mew Method of eafily attaining the Italian Tongue, ac- 
cording to the Infiructions of Signor Veneront, with a French and 
Englifb Tranflition, enlarged with many Rules neceffary to be 
known, and corrected according to the modern Orthography. By 
Dayid Francefco Lates, Teacher of Languages in Oxford. 
8vo. 5s. Vaillant. : 
Thofe to whom the principles of Veneroni’s Italian grammar were in- 

acceflible, from their want of fkill in the French language, will here find 

the difficulty removed ; and in that refpect this new grammar is a de- 
firable publication; for Veneroni has laid down the beit method of in- 
ftrution for the acquifition of the Italian tongue. 

Thofe who have no knowledge of grammar will here find the terms 
explained in an eafy manner; and the rules of pronunciation are as ex. 
plicit and fatisfactory as any conveyance that is not oral can render them. 
The regular verbs are reduced to one conjugation, which is exhibited 
by a new table; and the Author has endeavoured, more induftrioufly 
indeed than fuccefstully, to comprife the irregular verbs under a general 
rule. The fecond part (for this work is divided into three parts) con- 
tains obfervations on the orthography, accent, concardance, and poetical 
lig@fices, &c, of the Italian tongue, felected ggom the belt writers on thofe 
ica: ; and the third part confilts of avé@tbalary, familiar dialogues, 
fpecimens of addrefs, Italian proverbs, elegant modes of expreflion, 
tales, forms.of Italian letters and paflages from the belt poets in that 


language, all which may ferve to Initiate and improve the learner. iF ‘ 


Art. 26. The Ocecenomical Table,—an ditempt towards afcertaining 
and exhibiting the Scurce, Progre/s, and Employment of Riches,— 
with Explanations. By the Friend of Mankind, the celebrated 
Marquis de Mirabeau. ‘Tranflated from the French. 8vo, 
gs. Owen. er 

‘ To the Farmers of England, 
‘ this tranflation, 
‘ undertaken with a view of fetting the advantages of agriculture 
thine ‘ro their country in a clear light, 
¢ As the original was to prove the abfolute neceffity of it to France, 
‘is dedicated by the Tranflator.” 
« But how fur the farmers of England may, in general, be qualified to 
profit by the perufal of fuch a work, we fhall not pretend to determite, 
any otherwife, than by declaring ourfelves entirely of opinion, with 
ihe Author, ‘that fuch as do not chuie to befow a little clofe and 
patient 
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patient thinking on this performance, had as good never look into it, 
fnce otherwife, in all probability, they would foon lofe the thread of the 
Writer's arguments, and reap nothing but error for their trouble.’ 

‘It is, however, very plain, that agricalture is the moft natural fource 
of riches: which fhews the propriety of part, at lea{t, of his advice, 
that—* a /anded nation fhould favour the exportation of the immediate 
fruits of the earth, by the importation of manufaétures, which fhe can 
turn to advantage, from foreigners. Herein lies the whole myttery of 
commerce. Let us but aét in this manner, (fays he) and we need not 
be under any apprehenfions of becoming tributary to other nations.’ 

It is almoft impoffible to give any abftract of a work, that is in itfelf 
but an abftraét of demonttrations and principles ; which are traced 
through the numerous objects of the oeconomical fcience, with a very 
benevolent view ; though not without an apparent ‘ negligence of ftile,’ 
as the Author himfelf acknowledges. Pp & 
Art. 27. The Defcription and Ufe of the Globes, in Queftion an 

Anfwer : with an Explanation of the Terms. To which is added, 

an Appendix, concerning the Properties of the Four Elements, 

Fire, Air, Water, Earth; and thofe of the Atmofphere: alfo, 

a brief Account of Eclipfes and their Caufes. The whole compiled 

and digefted in fuch a Manner as to render it both intelligible and 

inftruétive. By Jeremiah D’Avenant, Philomath. Small 8vo. 
3s. Flexney. 

The prefent fabje&t, as the Author acknowledges, has been often be- 
fore canvafled ; * but as this is compiled for novelty, by queftion and 
anfwer,’"—he hopes it will ‘ meet with ¢4e approbation from the public,” 
which (he fays) will be no {mall article in his future happinefs. 

The ufual problems are here introduced : but we meet with little new, 
till we come to the appendix ; which might, perhaps, as well have been 
omitied, as it is wrote in a ftyle not the molt intelligible or infirudive >= 
but let the Reader judge.—* Neverthelefs, all thefe things take pait ‘of 
fire, and that is the caufe, that amongft fome ftones, -as great rocks, 
they are more mearer to the nature of the earth than to the other elements :” 
Pp» 171.———At p, 174, he tells us what ‘ is ufua'ly underftood from 
the word atmofphere :’———-and at p. 180, he talks about ‘ the phzno- 
menas of the heavenly bodies,’—and the jédicials relating to an eclipfes 


Art. 28. 4 Key to the New Teftament. Giving an Account of the 
feveral Backs, their Contents, their Authors, and of the Times, 
Places and Occafions, on which they were refpectively written. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. Davis and Reymers. 

‘ A clear introductory illuftration of the feveral books of the Neaw 
Tfament, fhewing the defign of their writers, the nature of their con- 
tents, and whatever elfe is previoufly neceffary to their being read with 
underftanding, is a work [as “he Author obferves in his preface] that, if 
well executed, muft prove the beft of commentaries, and frequently fu- 
percede the want of ail other. Like an intelligent guide, it direéts the 
reader right at his firft fetting out, and thereby faves him the trouble of 
much after-inquiry : or, like a map of a country, through which he is 
io travel ; if confulted beforehand, it gives him a general view of his 
journey, and prevents his being _— loft and bewildered,’ 
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The contents of the following little work are acknowledged to be 
chiefly extracted from two eminent writers, who have particularly dif. 
tinguifhed themfelves in this branch of facred criticifm, and have lately 
thrown great light upon the fubject: viz. Profeflor Michaelis, of the 
univerfity of Gottingen, in his ‘ Introductory Leétures to the N. Teft? 
and the Rev, Dr. Lardner, in his § Hiftory of the Apoftles and Evange- 
litts, Writers of the New Teft..—The Editor has not, however, con. 
fined himfelf mercly to thofe two learned writers, but has enriched his 
work from other Authors; particularly Dr. Owen, who, in his * Obfer- 
vations on the Four Gofpels,’ has opened a new fource of information, 
and ftarted many new hints, which had efcaped former enquirers, 

In fettling the date of St. Matthew’s Gofpel, Dr. Owen differs in’ 
opinion from moft other writers, fuppofing it to have been written about 
A. D. 38, whereas Michaelis fixes the date of it about 4. D. 61, and 

r. Lardner thinks it was not Wrote till about 4. D. 64.—In the pre- 

nt work, the Author makes one capital objection to the early date, 
fixed as above by Dr. Owen; and that is, * the great clearnefs with 
which the comprehenfive defign of the Chriflian difpenfation, as ex- 
tending to the whole Gentile world, is unfolded in this Gofpel [of St. 
Matthew] Whereas it is well known, that for a while our Lord’s 
difciples laboured under Jewifh prejudices; and that they did not fully 
underitand all his difcourfes* at the time they were fpoken. They 
could not clearly difcern the extenfive defign of the gofpel fcheme, till 
after St. Peter had been at the houfe of Cornelius, and there received 
Gentilé converts ‘into the church without circumcifion + ; nor indeed 
till after the gofpel had been preached abroad in foreign countries by St. 
Paul and other apoftles.’—* Now if we turn to St. Matthew’s Gofpel, 
we every where find the enlarged views of his divine Mafter reprefented 
in too clear a manner to admit a doubt, that the writer was ignorant of 
their full tendency and meaning, ‘Thus he fhews that the apoltles were 
to teach all nations}. He reprefents the f{pirituality and freedom of the 
Gofpel § : and that our Saviour was defigned to be a blefling to the 
Gentiles jj.” ‘ There is alfo an expretlion ufed once or twice, inti- 
mating that fome confiderable {pace of time had elapfed between the 
event and the time when this Gofpel was written, See particularly 
Chap. xxviii. ver. 8. and ver. 15.’——=—* Whoever weighs all thefe cir- 

_.cumftances four Author thinks] will rather be inclined to fix the date of 
“this Gofpel about the year 61, with Michaelis, than in 38, with Dr. 
Owen,’ 

The above being the moft original paffage in the book, we have given 
it as a fpecimen of a compilation that may be of great ufe to fuch readers 
as have not an opportunity of confulting the larger works referred to, 
upon this fubject. 

In the introduétion, faid to be communicated by a friend, we have 
a fhort account of the feveral feéts and herefies that prevailed in the time P 
of Chrift and his apoftles; and which are alluded to, either in the Gof- . 
pels, or the Epiftles.—'The fame friend alfo gave the key to the prophe- p 
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* Vide John xvi. 7—14, and other paflages. . 
+ Aéts, Chap. x. this event is placed by chronologers about the 
- 39. t Ch. xxviii. 19. § Ch. xv. 10, 20. jj Ch, i 
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cies containéd in the Revelation, (extracted from Bp. Newton’s Differ- 

tations) with which this little, ufeful, book is concluded. 

Art. 29. Solomon in all his Glory: or, the Mafter-Mafon. Being 
a true Guide to the inmof? Receffes of Free-mafonry, ancient and 
modern. Containing a minute dccount of the Proceedings from 
an Enter’d Apprentice, to @ Paft Matter, with the different 
Signs, Words, and Gripes. Illuftrated with elegant Copper- 
plates, exhibiting the different Lodges, Free-Mafon’s Cyphers, 
éic. By T. W. an Officer in the Army, and late Matter of 
the Swan-Tavern Lodge, in the Strand. ‘Tranflated from 
the French Original publifhed at Berlin; and burnt by Order 
of the K, of Pruffia, at the Interceffion of the F ig fm 
8vo, 2s. Robinfon and Roberts. 

Were all fact which this title-page afferts, and were the Reviewefy 
free-mafons, it could not be expected that they would acknowledge the 
authenticity of the account here given; on the other hand, fuppofing 
| them not to be in the fecret, they are, confequently, incompetent judges 


of the merit of fuch a performance, Solomon in all his Ghry mutt there- 
fore be difmiffed without farther notice. 


PoETICAL. 

Art. 30. An Ode to the late Thomas Edwards, Efq; Written in 
the Year 1751, by Dr. Akenfide. Folio. 6d. Dodfley. 
Mr. Edwards is here celebrated, on account of his Conons of « riti- 

tifm; and Dr, Warburton is lafhed as an officious intruder on the fame 

of Shakefpeare and Pope. It were abfurd to offer to our Readers an 

fpecimen of this ingenious Writer’s poetry, frem fo-inconfiderable a 

piece as the prefent little poem ; when his nobler works, the juftly ad- 

mired Pleafures of Imagination, and his beautiful Odes, are fo well 
known: we fhall therefore difmifs this article, with briefly mentioning 
the rote, p. 5. in which the Rev. Editor of Pope’s Works is charged 
with having zealoufly cultivated the friendfhip of Theobald, Concanen, 
and the reit of that tribe who were confederated againft Mr. Pope, Ie 
isadded, that Mr. W. afterwards fpoke in high terms of the favour he 





received by being admitted to their meetings ; and that he treated Mr, 

f Pope very contemptuoufly, in his correfpondence with Concanen.——— 

How far this charge can be fupported by facts ; and how far thofe faéts, 
when proved, will affect the bifhop’s reputation, as the friend and vin- 

n dicator of Mr. Pope’s fame, we leave to the difcuffion of his lordfhip’s 

$ friends: for HE, it is well-known, never reads thefe things. 

’ Art. 31. Humanity, a Poem, inferibed to George Boden, Efquire. 

By G.C. 4to. 41s. Marth. 

ul A few rhapfodical declamations on the fufferings of the Englith at Cal- 

: cutta, on Capt. Glafs, and on the death of the Duke of Cumberland, 

‘ ea flrung together with very little art, elegance, or force of exe 

, pre ion, Py 

‘ Art. 32. The Perils of Poetry; an Epifile to a Friend. By J.H. 

“ Scott, Fellow of Trinity-College, Cambridge. 4to. 15. 

‘, Griffin. 

The grievous lamentations of a dad, difappointed Author. 

es Art. 33 
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Art. 33- 4 Specimen of a Book, entitled, * Ane compendioys 


' Booke of Godly and Spiritual Sangs, colleétit out of fundrie 
Partes of the Scripture, with fundrie of other Ballates changed 
out of prophaine Sangs, for avoiding of Sin and Harlotrie,’ 
&c. 8vo. 1s, Edinburgh printed, and fold: by Nicol] in 


London. 

We can learn no other intelligence of this northern curiofity, than 
what is fet forth in the title-page of this fpecimen thereof : which far. 
ther declareth, that it is printed from an edition augmented with ¢ fun. 
drie gude and godly ballates, not contained in the firft editicn.’ More. 
ovey, that it was printed at Edinburgh by ‘ Andro Hart’: but in what 
year is not faid. From the ftyle, as well as the fubjects, thefe Sang, 
appear to have been compofed about the time of the reformation from 
popery ; and /arely pelted in them is the puer Hure of Babylon. The 
following droll ftanzas, on the celibacy of the priefts, may ferve as a 
{pecimen ; 
God fend every prieft ane wife 
And every nunne a man, 

‘That they may live that haly life 
As firft the kirk began. 
Sané Peter, quhom nane can reprufe 
His life in- marriage led, 
All gude priefts, whom God did lufe, 
"Their maryit wyfes had. 
Greit caufis then I grant had they, 
Fra wyfes to refraine, 
Bot greiter caufes have they may 
Now wyfis to wed againe. 2 | 

For then fuld noght fa many hure 
Be up and down this fand ; 

Nor zit fa many beggars puer, 
In kirk and mercat ftand. 

‘And not fa meikill baftard feid 
"Throw out this country fawin ; 

Nor gude men uncouth fry fuld feed, 
And all the fuith * were knawin. 


* truth. 


‘Art. 34. Charaéters: an Epifile, infcribed to the Earl of Carlie 


By Francis Gentleman. 4to. 4s. 6d. Becket. 
There is an energy both in the fentiments and verfification of this 


little poem, which is intended as a fatire on fome of the prevailing 
foibles and vices of the age. The following fketches of Doraftus and 


Nebulofus will give the Reader fome idea of the Author’s manner: 
See Friendfhip’s felf (O virtue moft fublime !) 

Shrunk to a name, and dark’ning to a crime! 
Full to the view, lo! weak Dorattus ftands, 
Each new acquaintance all his foul commands ; 
To each he tells his fecret joy, or grief, 
Each joins his laugh, or kindly prays relief ; 
Within the cabinet of faithful breafts, 
His truft, weak man, he thinks fecurely refts ; 














—— Retail 
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So very humble, and fo very free, 
He feems the effence of humility— 
He knows no diftance that fhould ftep between, 
And ftriving to be affable, is mean ; 
Worthy, or worthlefs, claim an equal place ; 
All who approach engage his ready grace ; 
Happy that he fo many Friends can call, 
The unfufpe&ting Dupe, or Jeft of all. 
Friendfhip, like love, fhould be with caution plac’d, 
Conftant, when fix’d, and in its nature chafte ; 
To one, and one alone, it can be true, 
Worthlefs, when made the weathercock of two. 
View {pirit o’er the bounds of reafon ftride, 
And {well itfelf into gigantic pride ; 
How grand the figure, how auguft the port, 
Of Nebulofus new advanc’d at court! 
His tongue no word, his eye no look affords, 
To aught that fits not in the Houfe of Lords ; 
If he muft fpeak, what manifeft regret, 
To watte his breath upon a Baronet ! 
His mighty felf the everlafting theme, 
Grandeur his waking with, and nightly dream ; 
His huge importance Jeaves the world behind, 
And rules at large his folitary mind ; 
At diftant Majefty he looks with pain, 
And curfes fate he was not. born to reign. 
Thus all the fmiles of fortune he enjoys, 
One empty with unfatisfied deftroys ; 
Juft punifhment by Providence ordain’d, 
For wealth and honours thus by Pride prophan’d. 

By an advertifement fubjoined to this poem, we are promifed a col- 
leGtion of royal fables by the fame Author; intended, we fuppofe, for 
the ufe of the Prince of Wales. 

Art. 35. The Works of Virgil, Englifhed by Robert Andrews, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. Printed by Bafkerville, for the Author. Sold 
at Mr. Sheinton’s, a Grocer, in Great-Ruflel-Street. 

A Polifh ambaffador at the Porte had his horfes fhod with filver, upon 
which the grand vifier obferved, ‘ that his excellency’s horfes fhoes 
might be of filver, but his brains were certainly of lead, when, though 
the reprefentative of a needy people, he came with the emblems of fu- 
perfluous wealth.’ Our Tranflator, or rather Englifaer, is under the 
fame predicament. His types are filver, but his pen is lead; and the 
mufe has certainly treated him, or, at leaft, ought to treat him, as 
Dameetas, in the language of his tranflation, fays he was ferved by 
Galatea : 

Pears at my pate arch Gatea Joftly flings. 

In the original, 

Malo me Galatea petit, lafciva puella, ‘Le « 

Art. 36. The Curate, a Poem, infcribed to all the Curates in Eng- 
land and Wales. By E. Lloyd. 4to. 2s. 6d. Richardfon 


and Urquhart. 


The language of this poem is fometimes too humble, and the images 
tae 
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too low; but, in the detail of the curate’s fufferings, there. is neithep 
wanting a keennefs of fatire on the principal caufes of them, nor hus 
mour in the deicription ; witnefs the following paffage : 

How it galls, 





To hear how pert the undertaker calls ! ; 
Loud his complaint that he is made to wait, A 
Five minutes, bearfe and coaches at the gate, 

By thread-bare fellows.—He, forfooth, would have 

Curates, like yew-trees, growing to the grave. 

« My breath and blood :” It is too much to bear r 
The. vile mechanic’s domineering air. . 
Note him—He trafficks in his brethren’s duft, . 
If his good neighbours will not die, He muft. , 
Broker to death, and taylor to the dead, : 
To drefs the body, when the foul is fled, : 





Yet are this reptile’s taunts fo rude, fo loud, 
You’d fwear he fold the curate with the fhroud, 

The Author concludes his poem with fome advice to his brethren, 
which is expreffed in fuperior language and a better ftrain of poetry, and 
is laudably intended to make them fenfible of the dignity of their ap. 
pointments, and fatisfied with the narrownefs of their income. L 
Art. 37. The Coronation of David. Written in 1763, by a Suflex * 

Clergyman. 8vo. 1s. Lewes, printed and fold by W. Lee, 

Sold alfo by Bladon in Pater-nofter-Row. 

This is a dramatic piece, not altogether deftitute of poetry ; but in 


many places weak and injudicious, and, upon the whole, very unequal 
to the fublimity of the fabje&. L 
 ] 
NoveEts, 


Art. 38. Genuine Memoirs of the celebrated Mifs Maria Brown 
Exhibiting the Life of a Courtezan, in the moft fafbionable Scenes 
of Diffipation. 12m0. 2 Vols. 6s. Allcock. 

» Although this is not the moft indelicate nor the worft written per- 
formance of the kind, yet it is by no means proper to meet the eye of 
modetty. | 
Art. 39. The Piflure: a Novel. By the Mifs Minifies, of Fair- 

water in Somerfetfhire ; Authors of the Hiftory* of Lady 

Frances S———, and Lady Caroline S——. 12mo. 3 Vols. 

gs. Johnfon and Co. 

Mifs Minifies, encouraged, as they profefs, by the fuccefs of their 
firft attempt, ‘ have dared to venture on a fecond ;’ and we recommend 
their labours as well calculated for the innocent and moral entertain- 
ment of young readers: who will, in this piéture, view fome exem- 
plary fcenes, pretty faithfully copied from nature,x—Higher praife than 
this we cannot, with all our partiality for the fex, allow this perform- 
ance; which, in truth, is not a finifhed piece, but is rather to be con- 
fidered as an hafty, incorreét fketch: fuch as, we doubt not, thefe in 


genious ladies could have greatly improved, had they allowed them- 
felves due time for revifing and retouching it. 














—_ 


* See Review, Vols. XXIX, and XXXI, 
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Art. 40. The Adventures of ‘Fack Wander. Written by himfelf. 
Interfperfed with fome humorous Anecdotes, and original Me- 
moirs, 1emo. 2s. 6d. Jones. 

Porters and chairmen may be delighted with this book; and pro- 
nounce it very funny and clever ; but footmen and chambermaids will be 
apt tocenfure it, as too /ow and vulgar. 
Art. 41. The Vicar of Wakefield: a Tale. Suppofed to be written. 

by himfelf. samo. 2 Vols. 6s. Newbery. 

Through the whole courfe of our travels in the wild regions of ro- 
mance, we never met with any thing more difficult to characterize, than 
the Vicar of Wakefield ; a performance which contains beauties fufhi- 
cient to entitle it to almoft the higheft applaufe, and defe&ts enough 
to put the difcerning reader out of all patience with an author capable 
of fo ftrangely under-writing himéelf. With marks of genius equad, 
in fome refpects, to thofe which diftinguifh our moft celebrated novel- 
writers, there are in this work, fuch palpable indications ef the want of 
a thorough acquaintance with mankind, as might go near to prove the 
Author totally unqualified for fuccefs in this {pecies of compofition, were 
it not that he finds fuch refources in his own extraordinary natural ta- 
lents, as may, in the judgment of many readers, in a great meafure, 
compenfate for his limited knowledge of men, manners, and charac- 
; ters, as they really appear in the living world.—in brief, with all its 
faults, there is much rational entertainment to be met with in this very 
fingular tale: bat it deferves our warmer approbation, for its moral 
tendency ; particularly for the exemplary manner in which it recom- 
mends and enforces the great obligations of univerfal BENEVOLENCE: 
the moit amiable quality that can poflibly diftinguifh and adorn the 
WORTHY MAN and the Goop CuristTian! 


PoLITICAL. 

Art. 42. 4 Charge to the Grand “Fury for the City and Liberty of 
Weftminfier. By Sir John Fielding, Knight. to. 1s. 
Marth. . 
Sir Join here ftates the natural liberty of the fubje&, as it is enjoyed 

under the protection of the law, in a manner well-becoming the dignity 

of the Chair.—Among the feveral public offences recommended to the 

attention of the grand jury, we are glad to find particular notice taken 
of—-* Sorefialling, ingroffing, and regrating; a crime fhameful to huma- 
nity, infulting to providence, and the bafe invention of avarice to grind 
the face of the poor.” PP. 

Art. 43. An Examination of the Alterations in the Poor's Laws, 
propofed by Dr. Burn, and a Refutation of his Objections to 
a Jo far as they relate to Hundred-houfes. 8voQ. 15. 

ecket. 

This fenfible and candid Writer alledges, that—‘ to fupprefs begging, 
nothing more feems neceflary, than to take away the toleration of all 
beggars whatfoever, and to make fuch a provigon, that all who are 
unable to work may be certain.y maintained ; and that all who are able 
May effec?ually be emplayed.’—F or producing this falutary effect, he thinks 
county workhoufes much too Jarge to be well managed, and parochial 
Ones too /mal/ to anfwer the expence neceflarily attending them. He 
s therefore a flrenuous advocate far the expediency of Aundred houles, 


upon 
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upon the plan of that already eftablifhed at Naéton in Suffolk : aid is of 
opinion, that—* if the education and employment of children were the 
only advantages, which would accrue from the eftablifhment of fych 
— thefe circumflances would alone be fafficient to recommend 
them. 
RELIGIOUS. | | P. 

Art. 44. 4 plain and full Account of the Chriftian Pra€fices obferved 

by the. Church in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, and other 

Churches in Fellowfhip with them. In a Letter to a Friend, 

12mo. 3d. Vernor and Chater. 

Chrittian pradices! ‘This founds oddly; but the Narrator means no 
reflection on the congregation of Sandemonians in St Martin’s-le-Grand, 
On the contrary, he appears to be, or to have been, a leading perfon 
among them ; and has publifhed this account of their religious oeconomy 
in order to recommend and enlarge this little church: which, however, 
we hardly think he will be able to effeét, in any confiderable degree; as the 
fcheme is founded on fuch a /iteral adherence to the principles and praétices 
of the frf? Chriftians, as cannot but prove impracticable in thefe times. 
Art. 45. 4 very humble, earnefi, and affectionate Addrefs, to the 

Bifhops and Clergy of this Kingdom; particularly to ‘fohn Wefley, 

Dr. Gill, Sc. The whole intended for a Confirmation of the 

Writings of John Jerom Boefwillibald, Jate haf of thé il- 

luftrious College at Tubingen, Sc. By W. K. 8vo. 64, 

Nicoll, &c. . 

A mot extraordinary piece of devout jargon, intended chiefly to thew. 
forth the wondrous merits of fome books written by the above-mentioned 
Fohn Ferom Borfwiliibaid, a German fanatic, whofe uncouth name we 
never heard of before, and hope we {hall never meet with it again, 

>. &, Mm. &, N.S, 

I. At the Rev, Mr. Winter’s Meeting, in New Court, Carey- 
ftreet, March 6, 1766, before the Gentlemen that fupport the Academy 
at Mile-End. By William Crookfhank, D.D. Dilly. . 

If. Before the Houfe of Lords, Jan. 30, 1766. By the Bifhop of 
Exeter, Sandby. 

III. At St Mary’s, Cambridge, at the Lent Affizes, 1766. By John 
Mainwaring, B. D. Fellow of St. John’s College. White. 

IV. The Indijpenfible Importance of Religion. —At Shakefpeare’s Walk, 
March 21. By Samuel Stennet, D.D. Buckland. . 

V. At the Ordination of the Rev, Mr, William Kingfbury, at South- 
ampton, O&. 8, 1765. By. William Wright. With Mr. K.'s Con- 
feffion of Faith, and the Charge delivered by Thomas Gibbons, D. D. 
Backland, &c. : ; 

VI. The fincere Chriftian’s happy Profpee after Death.—Preached at 
Huddlefcough, in Cuniberland, June 19, 1765, at the Interment of 
Mrs, Sarah Brown, in the Burying-Ground belonging to the Proteflant 
Diffenters ufually aff-mbling for Public Worfhip. at that Place. By 
Adam Dean. Newcaftle, printed for Charnley, : ' 

VII. The Duties of Indufiry, Frugality, and Sobriety.—Before a So- 
ciety of Tradefmen, &c, at St. Chad’s, Salop, on Eafter- Monday, 

1766. By W. Adams, D. D. Minifter of St. Chad, and Chaplain to 
tie Bp. of St. Afaph. Whifton, &c, 7 | $: 3 


[The CORRESPONDENCE 7” our next. ] 
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